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liberal  regulations  concerning  race 
and  gender,  and  over  his  deregulatory 
policies. 

One  tack  you  might  consider  for  a 
story  is  why  conservatives  are  held  by 
orthodox  journalists  and  historians  to 
so  much  higher  standards  of  behavior, 
policy  success,  popularity  and  lasting 
impact  than  liberal  and  Democratic 
ones.  I  won’t  hold  my  breath. 

MARK  RICHARD 
Columbus,  Ohio 


1  ENJOYED  Jennifer  Saba’s  story 
(“The  Top  City  for  Newspaper 
Readership:  It’s  Not  Where  You 
Think,”  Online,  March  25),  but  I 
think  the  wrong  question  is  being  asked 
here.  With  59%-87%  reader  penetration 
of  newspapers,  the  article  ponders  why 
advertisers  would  leave. 

The  answer  is  obvious.  When  I  first 
started  selling  newspaper  advertising 
(which  I  no  longer  do)  in  1985,  a  strong 
newspaper  was  one  with  a  50%  or 
greater  penetration  in  its  primary 
market.  That  was  before  the  Internet.  If 
it  takes  multiple  papers  and  Web  sites  to 
reach  50%-87%  of  readers,  then  that 
means  that  muldple  ad  buys  (online  and 
in  print)  are  needed  to  reach  that  audi¬ 
ence,  making  newspaper  advertising  a 
considerably  less  attractive  medium 
(based  on  CPM)  that  just  25  years  ago. 

All  newspapers  and  magazines  must 
learn  to  re-invent  themselves  as  brands, 
rather  than  print  products  —  and  be 
“everywhere.”  Fewer  that  1/3  of  them 
get  it,  and  they  are  going  to  be  the  only 
ones  left. 

ALAN  GOLDSHER 

DIRECTOR/NEW  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT 
Sparkway.com 


E-mail;  smoynihan@editorandpubiisher.com, 
or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor  &  Publisher,  770 
Broadway,  New  Yorli,  NY  10003.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


I  WONDERED  HOW  LONG  IT  WOULD 
take  “non-partisan”  E^P  to  get 
around  to  puffing  what  sounds  like 
a  routine  piece  of  partisan  billingsgate 
by  a  predictably  urban-Democratic- 
oriented  journalist  (“Does  the  Press 
‘Myth’  the  Gipper?”  March  Ei^P,  p.  10). 

My  recollection  of  the  Reagan  years  is 
that  the  mainstream  media,  led  by  the 
editorial  framing  of  The  New  York 
Times,  went  after  Reagan  over  his 
“Star  Wars”  program,  his  aggressive 
denunciations  of  the  Soviet  Union,  over 
his  tax  cuts,  his  opposition  to  cherished 
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Denver's  Rockf  Mountain  News 
celebrated  its  centennial  on  April 
23  by  publishing  a  500-page,  six- 
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Pop  matters 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

4(^r  ’M  A  HUMAN  SAFETY  NET,” 

I  sings  Christopher  Ave,  political 
JL.  editor  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  a  part-time  composer 
and  music  designer,  in  “Copy  Editor’s 
Lament”  —  an  original  song  featured  on 
his  Web  site.  An  upbeat,  power  pop  tune, 
the  song  finds  Ave  bemoaning  the  loss  of 
copy  editors’  skills  in  these  layoff  times. 

“AP  Stylebook  is  my  bible/helped  me 
stop  a  suit  for  libel/but  nothing  ensures 
my  survival  now,”  he  sings.  Perhaps 
the  song’s  best  lyric;  “So  good  luck  to 
society/  with  only  Web  sites 
and  TV.” 

/  l  On  his  blog,  Ave  explains 

1  f  1  the  song’s  origin.  “With 
all  the  layoffs,  buyouts, 

furloughs  and  other 
horrible  things 
going  on  in  the 
industry,  I  decided 
to  write  a  song 
from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  copy  editor 
losing  his  job,”  he  writes.  “The  lyrics  are 
fictional,  but  the  sentiments.  I’m  afraid, 
are  all  too  common  these  days. 

“I’ve  never  been  a  copy  editor,”  he 
adds.  “But  I’ve  worked  with  many  over 
the  years  in  my  newspaper  career,  and 
they  strike  me  as  having  the  most 
under-appreciated  job  in  the  newsroom. 
And  sometimes,  with  the  emphasis  in 
gotta-post-right-now  online  journalism, 

I  think  we’re  all  forgetting  how  impor¬ 
tant  their  jobs  really  are.” 

Ave  also  composed  a  song  called 
“Gimme  the  Truth,”  which  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  fact-checking 
site  politifact.com  used  to  create  a 
promotional  music  video.  H 


“Over  the  years,  I  have  been  the  most  fortunate  person  I  have  ever  known,”  Anderson  says. 

Walter  Anderson  exits  Parade' 


Checkout 
Christopher  Ave’s 
songs  at  WWW. 
musicformedia 
productions  com. 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

IT  WAS  A  CHILLY  LATE-FeBRUARY 
morning  in  Manhattan,  and 
Philadelphia  Media  Holdings  was 
about  to  announce  a  Chapter  11  bank¬ 
ruptcy  involving  its  two  major  daily 
papers  in  that  city.  The  Journal  Register 
Co.,  publisher  of  20  dailies,  had  done 
the  same  thing  a  day  earlier.  Other 
companies  were  in  the  midst  of  cutbacks, 
trimming  staff  or  instituting  furloughs. 
Several  prominent  papers  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  shuttering  forever.  But  for 
Walter  Anderson,  CEO,  chairman  and 
former  top  editor  of  Parade,  such 
industr)’  news  didn’t  faze  him  a  bit. 

Still  committed  to  his  favorite 


medium  —  and  laying  out  plans  for 
several  future  writing  projects  after  he 
leaves  the  Advance  Publications  property 
—  Anderson  declared  passionately  that 
both  newspapers  and  Parade  faced 
better  days  ahead. 

“The  biggest  myth  is  that  newspapers 
are  dead,”  Anderson,  64,  emphasized 
during  a  chat  in  his  sixth-floor  comer 
office,  overldoking  Third  Avenue  in 
midtown  Manhattan.  “It  is  a  preposter¬ 
ous  exclamation.  Nothing  gives  authority 
like  newspapers.” 

Anderson  should  know.  The  former 
editor  and  general  manager  of  several 
Gannett  New  York  papers  ran  Parade 
for  20  years  as  editor  before  becoming 
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CEO  nearly  10  years  ago.  He  announced 
in  February  he  would  step  down,  but  is 
staying  on  until  a  replacement  is  found. 

The  author  of  many  books  and 
involved  in  television  and  other  media 
projects,  Anderson  is  in  the  process  of 
completing  two  plays,  and  has  a  novel 
in  the  works.  But  newspapers  have 
attracted  the  majority  of  his  interest 
for  the  past  four  decades.  He  says  that 
experience  has  taught  him  that  the  daily 
miracle  may  be  down,  but  not  out. 

“This  year  it  is  starting  out  very 
poorly,  and  I  suspect  it  is  going  to  end 
better  because  newspapers  work,” 
Anderson  says,  leaning  forward  in  his 
chair.  “Newspapers  are  the  single  most 
effective  medium  yet  invented  to  sell 
consumer  goods  and  services.” 

To  help  support  that  claim,  Anderson 
pulls  out  data  from  a  report  Parade 
sponsored  based  on  2006  and  2007 
advertising  impact  on  numerous 
products.  It  claims  sales  increased  by  an 
average  of  17%  for  products  advertised 
in  the  Sunday  supplement  those  years, 
citing  Campbell’s  Soup  with  a  31% 
boost  and  Land  O’Lakes  Butter  by  22%. 

Although  that  data  stems  from 
Parade  ads,  Anderson  says  it  reflects 
newspapers  in  general  because  anyone 
who  is  reading  his  product  is  getting  it 
in  a  newspaper.  “Parade  cannot  raise 
product  sales  unless  someone  buys  a 
newspaper,”  he  notes.  “Newspapers  have 
been  so  focused  on  the  loss  of  classified, 
and  being  down  in  national  [advertis¬ 
ing],  many  of  them  have  lost  confidence 
in  what  they  really  are  —  the  most 
effective  means  created  to  move  product.” 

He  also  blames  newspapers  for  being 
too  quick  to  give  away  free  content  on 
the  Web.  “I  would  not  be  surprised  if  five 
years  from  now,  newspapers  are  compen¬ 
sated  [for  formerly  free  material],”  he 
says.  “The  challenge  that  newspapers 
have  is  that  their  audience  is  increasing, 
not  decreasing.  But  they  have  chosen  to 


allow  their  valuable  content  to  be 
distributed  free.  In  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  production  and  technology  of  the 
Web,  a  natural  consequence  was  an 
attempt  to  duplicate  the  newspaper 
business  model  on  to  the  Web.” 

Anderson  says  he  is  leaving  Parade  of 
his  own  choice  and  to  pursue  myriad 
other  interests,  even  beyond  writing. 

A  licensed  charter  captain,  he  shows  off 
a  photo  of  his  New  England  champi¬ 
onship  boating  team,  as  well  as  one  of 
him  with  a  53-pound  Striper,  one  of  his 
many  fishing  triumphs.  He  is  also  a 


The  Parade  CEO,  left,  with  Jerry  Lewis  in  1998.  Anderson  has 
appeared  on  the  telethon  for  Muscular  Dystrophy  research  every 
year  since  1986,  and  served  as  a  co-host  in  1998  and  1999. 

major  advocate  for  literacy  programs,  although  it  di( 
the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association,  year  when  it  v 
and  other  educational  endeavors.  million  one  ye 

“Over  the  years,  I  have  been  the  most  USA  Weekei 
fortunate  person  I  have  ever  known,”  he  circulation  an 
says.  A  look  around  his  spacious  office  however,  incn 
shows  many  artifacts  of  his  years  at  period.  Its  nui 

Parade,  among  them  photos  with  MDA  from  604  in  2 

chairman  Jerry  Lewis,  former  Gannett  i  growing  total 
honcho  Al  Neuharth,  and  a  framed  million  to  23.: 

letter  from  David  Halberstam  extolling  Anderson  si 
Anderson’s  editorial  kindness  to  writers,  ment  business 
Books  by  Howell  Raines,  Larry  King  coming  years, 
and  recently  deceased  Parade  columnist  papers  improi 
James  Brady  line  the  shelves,  along  with  do  well,  and  f 


numerous  bits  of  Parade  paraphernalia. 

Sharing  Anderson’s  pjositive  view  of  • 
newspapters  is  an  even  rosier  prediction 
for  his  magazine.  “Parade  has  an 
extremely  talented  leadership,  a  great 
editor  in  Janice  Kaplan,  a  great  publisher 
and  all  of  the  bases  are  strong,”  he 
declares.  “Each  and  every  department 
is  filled  with  competent  and  skilled 
professionals.  Parade  is  poised  for  the 
future,  and  that  includes  a  recovery  in 
the  economy,  which  certainly  will  occur. 
Not  whether,  but  when.” 

Recent  data  seems  to  support  his  ‘ 
contention  that 
Parade  and  USA 
Weekend  are  getting 
stronger,  at  least  in 
readership.  While 
Parade  declines  to 
share  information 
on  its  ad  revenue, 
it  reveals  it  has 
added  more  than 
100  newspap)ers  in 
the  past  four  years, 
growing  from  370  in 
2006  to  475  this  yeir. 
Total  circulation, 
however,  is  down 
Anderson  has  slightly  in  that  time, 

i  research  every  from  33.9  million 
)8  and  1999.  ^ 

to  33  million  — 

although  it  did  get  a  boost  in  the  past 
year  when  it  was  down  as  low  as  32.2 
million  one  year  prior. 

USA  Weekend,  meanwhile,  saw  its 
circulation  and  newspaper  numbers, 
however,  increasing  in  that  same  time 
period.  Its  number  of  newspapers  rose 
from  604  in  2005  to  650  this  year, 
growing  total  circulation  from  22.7 
million  to  23.2  million. 

Anderson  says  the  newspapier  supple¬ 
ment  business  will  do  even  better  in  the 
coming  years,  as  the  climate  for  news¬ 
papers  improves:  “I  believe  Parade  will 
do  well,  and  USA  Weekend  will  do  well. 
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Anderson,  pictured  in  his  Manhattan  office,  announced  in  February  that  he  was  stepping  down.  He  wiii  do  so  once  a  successor  is  found. 


There  is  no  reason  that  the  field  as  a 
field  will  disappear.  Quite  the  contrary, 
Parade  will  become  more  valuable.”  He 
adds  that  the  newspaper  supplement,  as 
an  entity,  “provides  stories  and  pictures 
that  people  want  to  read.  It  does  not 
replace  newspapers,  it  supplements 
newspapers.  It  is  one  more  reason  to 
read  newspapers.”  With  newspapers 
cutting  back,  he  maintains,  reliance  on 
Parade  and  USA  Weekend  and  others 
will  increase.  “The  form  that  takes 
may  also  evolve  as  news¬ 
papers  evolve,  I  think 
more  and  more  news¬ 
papers  will  be  seeking 
Parade”  he  adds. 

On  what  should 
newspaper  execs  place 
their  focus,  to  spark  the 
turnaround  he  predicts? 

Anderson  replies  that 
they  need  to  emphasize 
the  two  top  values  of 
newspapers:  the  selling  element,  and 
the  accuracy  and  credibility  that  papers 
have  over  any  other  news  medium. 

Like  many  others,  Anderson  traces 
the  current  climate  of  newspaper 
problems  back  to  the  pre-Web  era, 
and  the  trend  of  family-owned  dailies 
being  sold  to  corporations,  often 
because  of  the  Estate  Tax.  The  likes  of 
the  Chandlers,  de  Youngs,  and  most 
recently  the  Bancrofts  have  all  handed 
over  their  papers  to  corporations. 

He  notes,  “Families  that  owned  news¬ 
papers  were  obliged  to  sell  them,  they 
sold  them  to  groups.  Sometimes  they 
sold  them  to  private  companies,  some¬ 
times  to  public  companies.  Sometimes 
they  sold  them  to  private  companies 
that  became  public  companies. 

“It  seemed  a  pretty  good  bet,  because 


newspapers,  like  real  estate,  would 
increase  in  value,”  he  adds.  “With  this, 
some  other  things  occurred.  The  CEO 
of  any  company  has  four  major  con¬ 
stituents  —  customers,  employees, 
vendors  and  shareholders.  They  are 
never  regarded  equally.  Whichever 
becomes  the  priority  affects  the  other 
three  in  the  future  of  the  company.” 

He  adds,  “If  you  looked  at  newspapers 
that  existed  in  1935,  and  you  asked 
what  was  their  priority,  how  many 


—  WALTER  ANDERSON/Publisher,  CEO,  Parade 


would  say  ‘maximizing  shareholder 
value?’”  Anderson  asks.  “Newspapers 
became  profit  centers.  These  concepts 
changed  the  priority  of  what  the  news¬ 
paper  is.  It  is  not  unique  to  newspapers, 
and  it  is  neither  good  or  bad.  It  is 
business.” 

Somew'here  along  the  line,  he  says, 
“many  of  us  in  the  newspaper  business 
became  accustomed  to  success.  Some¬ 
where  aJong  the  line  we  assumed 
everybody  —  our  advertisers  and  our 
readers  —  knew  what  we  knew,  that 
newspapers  were  the  single  most  effec¬ 
tive  international  medium  ever  created.” 

The  severe  staff  cuts  of  late  are  not 
welcome,  but  he  doesn’t  consider  them 
a  death  knell,  either:  “You  still  make 
profits,  but  you  have  this  [debt]  note. 
The  short-term  solution  for  many  of  the 


companies  is  to  restructure  debt.” 

Chapter  11,  he  says,  is  reasonable  for 
some  companies.  Bankruptcy  protection 
is  not  the  end,  he  suggests,  but  rather  a 
way  to  keep  going  until  the  economy 
rebounds:  “They  will  survive,  and  will 
still  be  the  single  most  effective  medium 
for  selling  goods  and  services.” 

Anderson  admits  not  every  daily 
paper  is  going  to  succeed.  “Is  it  possible 
that  newspapers  could  fail  profoundly?” 
he  asks.  “I  think  individual  [papers] 
will  fail  in  the  process,  but  because 
newspapers  are  such  a  good  idea, 
newspapers  will  prevail.”  When  asked 
what  a  newspaper  in  10  or  20  years 
will  look  like,  he  says,  “It  will  be  more 
convenient,  it  will  be  smaller.  I  don’t 
think  the  answer  is  for  newspapers  to 
go  ali-Web.  Web  is  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ence,  but  doing  either/or  could  be  a 
prescription  for  failure.” 

He  expresses  faith  in  many  of  those 
running  today’s  big  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies,  citing  Gary  Pruitt,  Mary  Junck, 
Katharine  Weymouth  and  Steven 
Swartz:  “There  is  professional  and  pow¬ 
erful  leadership  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Newspapers  are  such  a  good  idea, 
if  they  divest  and  go  into  other  areas, 
they  will  profit.  They  have  to  be  careful 
about  losing  their  best  people,  but  they 
have  to  make  profits,  and  they  can.” 

In  fact,  Anderson  believes  the  current 
climate  will  do  well  toward  educating 
newspaper  leaders  about  how  best  to 
handle  the  future:  “The  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors  that  grow  out  of 
this  economic  decline  will  be  further 
appreciative  of  the  true  value  of  the 
readers  and  the  advertisers.”  11 

Looking  for  a  new  position?  Visit 
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A  little  obit  of  love 


j  ty  toas^Qton  |liiil  !— 


for  dead  beat  writers 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

So  YOU  THINK  YOU’VE  SEEN  NEWS- 
paper  blogs  on  just  about  every¬ 
thing?  Politics,  sports,  you  name 
it  —  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  even  has  one 
about  polygamy,  quite  the  news  topic 
out  there  in  Big  Love  country.  But  try 
this  one  on  for  size:  obituaries. 

What,  too  sensitive  a  topic?  Too  much 
of  a  downer  in  the  mostly  breezy  world 
of  blogs?  Not  for  The  Washington  Post, 
whose  four-person  obituary  team  — 
alfectionately  nicknsuned  “Murderer’s 
Row”  —  has  been  managing  its  “Post 
Mortem”  blog  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half.  It  is  promoted  as  “the  blog  about 
the  end  of  the  story.” 

“We  knew  it  was  a  delicate  dance,” 
Post  Obituaries  Editor  Adam  Bernstein 
says  of  the  site.  “You  can’t  be  offensive. 
Some  people  think  it  is  disrespectful  to 
even  mention  death  in  a  blog.  But  it 
gives  readers  a  bonus.” 

Given  that  there  are  many  readers 
who  read  obits  daily,  offering  them  a 
blog  seems  a  natural.  But  Matt  Schudel, 
a  five-year  Post  obit  writer  who  also 


blogs,  says,  “There  is  no  real  day-to-day 
story  here,  like  a  sports  team  blog, 
following  the  trades  and  rumors.  We 
really  have  to  create  it  new  each  day.” 

One  item  often  posted  is  a  list  of 
famous  folks  who  have  died  on  a  certain 
day  —  “This  Date  in  Death.”  Bernstein, 
however,  likes  to  use  more  original  or 
interesting  material.  Often  the  blog 
posts  look  at  how  an  obituary  was  done 
or  what  went  into  the  research,  he  says, 
“something  we  came  across  while 
researching  that  is  either  amusing  or 
insightful.”  He  cited  the  March  death  of 
a  leading  engineer  for  the  old  Dupont 
television  network,  Thomas  Toliver 
Goldsmith,  pointing  out  that  he  had 
once  worked  at  local  D.C.  station 
WTTG,  and  used  his  initials  to  name 
the  station  back  in  1945. 

When  Post  “Deep  Throat”  legend  W. 
Mark  Felt  died  in  2008,  blogger  Patricia 
Sullivan  linked  to  a  Web  site  that  had 
audio  tapes  of  the  famed  Nixon  Oval 
Office  conversations.  When 
Congresswoman  Stephanie  Tubbs  Jones 
died  in  August,  Sullivan  blogged  about 
the  fact  that  her  death  was  the  sixth 


congressional  passing  in  18 
months,  and  the  third  African- 
American  woman  among  them. 
Bernstein  says  the  blog  has 


SMSL 


come  in  handy  as  fow  Anflel**  5linir"Wiarie8 

the  paper’s  print 

obituary  space  has  .  Martin  P 

been  cut  almost  in  co-foun< 

half  in  recent  years,  iSZim 

down  from  a  high  of  XHT  sEtS 

12  columns  some  ^ 

days  to  six  and,  on 
occasion,  fewer  than  JIST 

two.  The  blog  has  also  SITSiT 
shown  that  anything  "St 

related  to  death,  obits 

or  dying  is  fair  game.  - - 

“We  can  occasionally  go  off  the  subject,” 
says  Schudel.  One  example  was  when 
Apple  founder  Steve  Jobs  revealed  a 
serious  illness  and  CNN  accidentally 
posted  the  CEO’s  obit.  “Yikes,  every  obit 
writer’s  nightmare,”  Sullivan  wrote, 
noting  that  Apple  stock  then  fell.  “Not 
dead.  Nope.  Nada,”  she  added.  “You’d 
think  people  (and  I’m  talking  you. 


Martin  P.  ’Marty  Knowilon  dies  at  88; 
co-founder  of  EWertiostel 


The  blog  even 
links  to  obituar¬ 
ies  of  note  else¬ 
where,  such  as 
this  LA.  Times 
obit  from 
March  18. 


stock  traders)  would  check  first.” 

Then  there’s  the  image  of  the  four 
blog  writers  smiling  atop  the  page.  In  a 
recent  item,  they  addressed  their  sunny 
expressions,  stating:  “Aside  from  the  fact 
that  they  promised  us  extra  money  for 
doing  this  blog  (not),  and  we  envision 
fame  as  well  as  fortune  from  it  (ha!), 
the  truth  is  that  we  like  our  jobs.”  B 


New  law  would  encoiiiiige  unionizing 


The  Guild  backs  it,  management 
at  smaller  papers  leery 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


MALLER  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  LONG 


thought  that  the  organized-labor 
issues  often  faced  by  their  big- 
city  cousins  are  none  of  their  concern. 
And  unions  have  generally  given  those 
smaller  workplaces  a  pass,  calculating 
that  they  aren’t  worth  the  time  and 
expense  of  an  organizing  campaign. 

But  the  embattled  Employee  Free 
Choice  Act  (EFCA)  now  in  Congress 
could  change  that,  warns  Bill  Schurgin, 
a  partner  at  Seyfarth  Shaw  LLP  —  a 
Chicago  law  firm  that  often  represents 
newspaper  management  in  labor  law 


EFCA  would  significantly  rewrite  the 
federal  rules  on  labor  organizing  by 
recognizing  a  union  as  the  bargaining 


representative,  if  the  majority  of 
employees  in  a  workplace  sign  union 
authorization  cards.  Organizing  a  work¬ 
place  could  occur  without  a  campaign 
in  which  management  could  present  its 
arguments  against  union  representa¬ 
tion.  It  would  also  eliminate  an  election 
with  a  secret  ballot  if  workers  want  to 
go  that  route. 

“Unions  no  longer  have  to  go  through 
an  election  campaign,”  says  Schurgin. 
“If  they  can  simply  get  the  majority  of 
the  people  to  sign  union  authorization 
cards,  they  can  organize  them  without 
the  time  or  expense  of  a  campaign.” 

Newspapers  are  also  more  vulnerable 
because  it  is  seemingly  impossible  to 
ship  the  core  operations  of  a  local  paper 
overseas,  as  manufacturers  can, 
Schurgin  notes. 

“Think  about  a  small  newspaper  that 
has  a  loading  dock  with  a  h^mdful  of 
employees,”  he  says.  “If  there  are  10 
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employees  on  that  loading  dock,  and 
the  [union  organizer]  got  six  of  them  to 
sign  union  authorization  cards,  they 
could  organize  those  10  employees.” 

The  Newspaper  Guild  enthusiastically 
supports  EFCA.  Unions  have  argued 
that  there  is  no  special  “right”  to  a 
secret  ballot,  and  note  that  many,  if  not 
most,  workplaces  are  organized  through 
a  so-called  “card  check,”  with  employers 
choosing  to  accept  the  union  without 
holding  a  vote. 

According  to  the  original  provisions 
of  the  bill,  which  is  supported  by 
President  Obama  and  is  virtually 
certain  to  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives  (but  possibly  not 
the  Senate),  if  the  newly  organized 
bargaining  unit  cannot  reach  a  contract 
agreement  with  its  employer  within 
120  days,  the  agreement  goes  to  what’s 
called  “binding  interest  arbitration.” 

In  that  process,  an  outside  arbiter 
■listens  to  both  sides,  and  imposes  his 
decision  on  the  workplace.  “Employees 
don’t  get  to  vote,  employers  don’t  get 
to  say  no,”  Schurgin  notes. 

Another  Seyfarth  attorney,  R. 
Theodore  Clark  Jr.,  warned  in  a  March 
letter  to  congressmen  when  the  bill  was 


introduced  that  the  arbitration  process 
can  be  time-consuming.  During  the 
arbitration  period,  the  workplace  status 
quo  must  be  scrupulously  maintained. 
So  even  health  plans,  which  employers 
switch  with  some  regularity  because 
of  costs  and  benefit  changes,  must 
remain  in  place. 

Small  papers  need  to  take  a  kind  of 
_  “physical”  to  see  how 


vulnerable  they  would 


be  to  unionization 


banks,  regulators  and  government  to 
side  with  the  union.  “One  of  the  ironies 
is  that  in  these  campaigns,  unions 
have  learned  to  use  the  media,”  says 
Schurgin.  “They  could  use  their 
knowledge  of  the  media  to  pressure  a 
media  outlet.” 

Smaller  papers  should  also  be  aware 
that  their  employee  handbooks  could 
leave  them  vulnerable  to  labor  law 


violations,  even  without  EFCA.  “If  a 


newspaper  has  a  confidentiality  policy 


fV 


—  BILL  SCHURGIN/Attorney,  Seyfarth  Shaw  LLP 


under  EFCA,  Schurgin  advises. 

They  should  be  aware  of  how  engaged 
employees  are  in  their  work,  he  says, 
and  understand  that  layoffs,  wage 
freezes  and  benefit  reductions  “are  all 
!  types  of  issues  that  could  lead  to  an 
;  employee  looking  to  the  outside  for 
I  someone  to  represent  them.” 
i  Smaller  papers  could  be  vulnerable  to 
j  outside  pressures,  too,  as  unions  mount 
!  corporate  campaigns  by  pressuring 


that  could  be  interpreted  —  doesn’t 
necessarily  even  have  to  say  —  to 
impose  some  limitation  on  the  employ¬ 
ees’  ability  to  discuss  salaries  and  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment,” 

Schurgin  says,  “that  could  be  enough  to 
be  found  in  violation  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.”  (a 

Download  the  “Fitz  &  Jen”  podcast  at 
\gy  www.editorandpublisher.coffl/podcasts 


From  AD  to  BT 


Google  alert:  time  to  explore  partnerehip? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Google  finally  got  around  to 
taking  two  steps  this  year  that 
could  impact  newspapers:  It 
introduced  its  Ad  words  program  to  the 
once-ad  free  Google  News,  and  it  joined 
the  behavioral  targeting  (BT)  posse. 

Google  told  publishers  that  it  would 
not  put  ads  on  Google  News  when  it 
first  rolled  out  the  search  function  a  few 
years  ago,  but  things  are  different  now. 
Google  News,  in  February,  ranked 
No.  11  in  the  current  events  and  global 
news  destinations  sites,  according  to 
Nielsen  Online  —  giving  the  search 
giant  incredible  leverage.  “For  news 
publishers,  it’s  one  more  sign  of  a 
humbled,  niched  place  in  the  world,  a 
world  in  which  they  don’t  control  two 
things  that  built  their  success  —  the 
advertising  technologies  of  the  day  and 
the  distribution  vehicles  to  serve  them,” 
Outsell  Research’s  Ken  Doctor  wrote 
on  his  blog,  “Content  Bridges.” 


Perhaps  the  newspaper  „ 

industry  will  have  better  Google  — 

luck  with  Google’s  sissii. 

behavioral  targeting  ^ 

initiative,  which  serves  up  ^  ™ 

relevant  advertising  based 
on  past  online  behavior. 

BT  is  also  one  major  ^  | 

component  supporting  the 
!  Yahoo  consortium. 

So  why  don’t  newspapers  “  “  S?; 

I  strike  up  a  partnership  with 
I  Google  too,  iisks  Greg 
Harmon,  CEO  and  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Belden  Interactive  in  San 
Francisco.  After  all,  he  explains,  for  BT 
to  work  well,  it  needs  volume.  The  tech¬ 
nology  segments  audience  into  relevant 
advertising  categories:  If  a  woman,  for 
example,  is  reading  a  story  on  a  new 
shoe  designer,  BT  can  serve  up  an  ad 
for  a  local  shoe  store.  Dividing  small 
audiences  diminishes  reach. 

That’s  one  of  the  things  Harmon  likes 
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In  February, 
Google 
introduced  to 
Google  News 
its  Adwords 
program,  which 
uses  key  words 
in  delivering 
sponsored  links. 
Previously,  it 
was  ad-free. 
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j  about  the  Yahoo  partnership.  It  allows 
I  local  newspapers  to  expand  their  reach 
1 !  through  Yahoo’s  local  channels. 

But  newspapers  shouldn’t  just  court 
Yahoo;  online,  polygamy  is  ideal.  “It’s 
not  a  zero  sum  game,”  says  Harmon.  “I 
think  Google  could  do  well  by  entering 
into  a  really  serious  partnership  with 
newspapers  to  the  e.xtent  it’s  compatible  . 
with  the  Yahoo  relationship. ...  I  have  a 
tough  time  with  exclusivity.” 

I  More  than  that,  newspapers  need  to 
1  lean  hard  on  their  strength  in  local 
markets  and  their  ability  to  reach  local 
advertisers.  Just  like  Yahoo,  Google 
needs  local  feet  on  the  street.  Newspapers 
j  should  adopt  an  agency  model  and 
j  use  Google  as  its  tool  kit,  says  Greg 
j  Sw'anson,  founder  and  CEO  of  ITZ 
Publishing 

For  breaking  and  a  former 

news  on  online  Interactive 

j  advertising,  visit  media  executive 

www.editorandpub-  with  Lee 

1  lisher.com/adcirc  Enterprises: 

I  “The  climate  for 
selling  online  advertising  has  changed  so 
that  now  the  smallest  most  rural  retailers 
are  thinking  about  the  Web.”  Many  of 
them  need  guidance  with  online  adver¬ 
tising  —  something  that  newspaper  reps 
should  be  providing,  he  says. 

But  Swanson  points  to  one  danger  of 
partnering  with  Google  and  Yahoo. 

Local  advertising  typically  commands 
much  higher  cost-per-thousand  (CPM) 
rates  than  national  online  advertising. 

Yahoo  and  Google  could  undercut  the 
newspaper.  “If  I’m  a  local  business 
owner,  I  can  target  everyone  in  my  town 
with  Google  at  a  low  CPM  rate,”  he  says 
about  online  display  ads.  The  same 
danger  lurks  with  Yahoo:  Sure,  news¬ 
papers  greatly  expand  their  online 
inventory  by  partnering  with  local 
Yahoo  channels,  but  sooner  or  later  a 
local  retailer  may  wise  up.  If  they  can 
get  three  times  the  local  traffic  on 
Yahoo  for  a  lower  price,  suggests 
Swanson,  they  might  cut  out  news¬ 
papers  altogether.  0 

I I  ‘Star  Tribune’ boosts  print ‘exclusives’  j 

The  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapo-  experiment,  publishing  “exclusive”  print  j  reports  and  feature  stories.  The  paper 

lis  isn’t  sure  that  online  paid  con-  j  stories.  “We,  as  an  industiy,  have  to  drive  j  will  still  break  news  online,  but  ’Net 

tent  is  the  way  to  go.  However,  in  more  value  into  our  printed  papers  so  j  heads  will  have  to  wait  for  the  print 


Photo  of  the  MoJith 

RUGBY  OR  IRDERBALL’? 

MICHAEL  O’LEARY,  THE  DAILY  HERALD  (EVERETT,  WASH.) 
MARCH  13 

The  sport  of  wheelchair  rugby  recently  drew 
more  attention  via  the  documentary  MMrc?er6a//,  Here, 
players  from  the  Seattle  Slam 

battle  the  Portland  Pounders  in  Submit  your  photos  for  this 

1  ~  1  TTo  VSr  section!  E-mail  us  at 

their  chariots  afire,  in  the  U.S.  hottype(Seditorandpublisher.com 

Quad  Rugby  Associations  Pacific 

sectionals.  That’s  Curt  Chapman  on  the  left  going  for  a  pass 
while  Kip  Johnson  tries  to  “tackle”  him.  Photographer 
O’Leary  calls  it  “wild  and  spirited  action.”  —  Greg  Mitchjell 


an  effort  to  protect  the  print  franchise, 
the  paper  is  now  withholding  certain 
content  from  its  Web  site.  Editor  Nancy 
Barnes  informed  readers  on  March  28 
that  the  paper  had  quietly  started  the 


long  as  we  continue  to  deliver  news  that 
way,”  Barnes  wrote  in  an  editor’s  note. 
She  admitted,  “plenty  of  my  colleagues 
have  tried  to  convince  me  that  I’m 
wrong.”  The  idea  is  to  reward  print 


I  exclusives  to  post  online  later  in  the  week. 

I  The  Strib  also  requested  that  the 
j  Associated  Press  honor  the  new  arrange- 
I  ment  by  not  distributing  print-e.xclusive 
'  content  to  other  AP  subscribers.  0 
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Newspapers  take  postal  hit  on  TMC 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

As  IF  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 
doesn’t  have  enough  on  its 
plate,  its  competition  is  getting 
a  major  advantage  handed  to  it  by  the 
old  Pony  Express.  And  one  major  news¬ 
paper  free-standing  inserter, 

Valassis,  will  benefit. 

Ne.xt  month,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  is  going 
to  hike  rates  that  punish 
their  best  customers  —  that  ■  9 

is,  newspapers  —  to  help  jW» 

out  direct  mailers  (see 
editorial, p.  17).  Direct 
mailers  get  a  price 
incentive,  while  news¬ 
papers  take  a  hit.  The 
newspaper  industry 
spends  roughly 
$800  million  a  year 
with  the  USPS,  including  the 
delivery  of  total  market  coverage  products. 

So  w  hen  Valassis  announced  in  early 
March  it  was  going  to  revamp  its  FSI 
delivery  program  via  mailboxes,  it 
caught  ES^Fs  attention.  The  Livonia, 
Mich.-based  company  said  newspapers 
represent  90%  of  its  FSI  distribution. 

“We  are  lajing  the  foundation  for 
what  we  believe  will  be  a  new  business 
model  in  the  FSI  industry,”  Valassis 
Chairman,  President  and  CEO  Alan  F. 


knife  to  circulation,  tightening  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  latest  example  comes  from 
Georgia,  where  the  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  said  in  late  March  it  will 
trim  seven  counties  from  its  delivery  area 
—  reducing  circulation  by  about  2%. 

Murray  says  Valassis  expects  to  grow 
its  shared  mail  at  a  “relatively  modest 
rate”  dictated  by  retail  trends.  He’s 
quick  to  point  to  newspapers  as  a 
vehicle  to  reach  consumers  as  a  national 
buy,  but  all  the  negative  news  about 
newspapers  these  days  has  begun  to 
affect  how  retailers  think.  “The  biggest 
thing  customers  want  to  know  is,  how 
are  we  dealing  with  current  media 
trends  and  circulation  declines?”  Murray 


I  Schultz  said  in  a  statement.  “We  are 
j  working  toward  differentiating  our  FSI 
I  with  shared  mail  distribution,  as  we 
I  believe  it  offers  a  viable  alternative  to 
I  declining  newspaper  circulations.” 
i  Valassis  said  it’s  evaluating  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  its  RedPlum  coupon  package 
on  a  market-by-market 

I  Valassis’ 

I  vice  president  and 

jj general  manager  of 
some  very  select 
customers 


“We’re  very  optimistic  about  the 
newspaper  industry,  and  we  want  to 
see  them  do  well.”  —  tom  MURRAY/vaiassis 


be  better  served  by  direct  mail.” 

The  big  grocery  chains  in  Providence, 
R.I.  and  Pittsburgh,  for  example, 
distribute  through  shared  mail.  “There 
are  markets  where  the  profile  and 
dynamic  is  better  through  direct  mail, 
and  other  markets  where  its  better  with 
newspapers,”  Murray  says.  “It’s  not  a 
whole  shift  out  of  newspapers.” 

Certainly  newspapers  have  taken  a 


says.  But  once  the  customer  sees  Valassis 
has  a  strategy,  he  adds,  it  puts  the 
question  to  rest:  “You  have  to  be  open  to 
more  than  one  medium  to  effectively 
reach  a  mass  audience.  We’re  very 
optimistic  about  the  newspaper  industry, 
and  we  want  to  see  them  do  well.”  E 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
biz  for  breaking  business  news  daily. 


furloughs.  “I  furloughed  her  before 
‘furlough’  became  the  buzzword,”  she 
says.  Asked  what  will  happen  to  the 
character  next,  Schmich  says  she  is 
“going  away  for  quite  a  while.”  She 
reveals  there  may  be  a  trip  to  India  in 
Starr’s  future  involving  a  former  news- 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Apparently  even  fictional 
reporters  are  not  immune 
to  the  economic  downturn. 
Take  Brenda  Starr,  the  spunkj' 
redheaded  reporter  knowm  for 
seeking  the  truth.  Her  tenacity 
didn’t  protect  her  from  the  fate 
of  many  of  her  real-life  brethren: 
furloughs.  In  the  March  28  strip, 
her  editor  informed  her  she  was 
off  the  job,  at  least  for  a  while. 

“Brenda  is  fantasy,  but  [she]  is 
grounded  in  reality,”  says  Mary 
Schmich,  who  co-authors  the 
strip  and  is  also  a  Chicago  Tribune 
columnist.  “She  is  not  having  the 
average  reporter’s  life,  but  there  is  no 
way  you  could  have  a  strip  set  in  a 
new'sroom  that  doesn’t  address  the 


economic  realities  of  a  newsroom.” 

Starr  is  not  the  first  comic  strip 
protagonist  to  be  ousted  for  financial 
reasons.  In  “Doonesbuiy',”  Rick 


so  I'M  PUTTINe  you  ON  FURUOUSH. 


you...you...you'R6  F/»?«<giwe? 


w  ueveR  po  thvt,  starr.  sl 

CAW'T  AFFORP  TO  PAy  YOU  ( 
ANYMORE.  r 


Redfern,  who  worked  for  the  real-life 
Washington  Post  in  the  strip,  was  laid 
off  in  October  2008. 

But  Schmich  claims  she  is  the  first 
to  make  a  comic-strip  reporter  face 


room  intern.  But  Schmich  hints  that 
Starr  is  not  planning  a  long-term 
career  change  to  P.R.  or  teaching,  like 
some  journalists  w'ho  face  newsroom 
cutbacks.  It  just  wouldn’t  be  her  style. 
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/ive  Metro  presses 
rebuilt. 

Measurable  results. 
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I 

"We  counted  on  the  presses  running  better  but  not  to  this  extent.  Day  in,  day  out, 
our  production  is  not  only  faster  but  more  predictable.  We've  improved  our  weekly 
!  cycle  time  by  1 1.6  hours  and  cut  waste  copies  by  19  percent." 

Al  BYRD,  Press  Operations  Manager  -  Virginian-Pilot 

Watch  the  video  interview  with  Al  Byrd  at  www.gossinternational.com 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Susan  D.Leath 

Susan  D.  Leath  has  Been  appointed  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Centre  Daily  Times  in  State 
College,  Pa.  Leath,  44,  has  served  as  advertis¬ 
ing/marketing  director  since  joining  the  news¬ 
paper  in  July  2005.  She  joined  the  Daily  Times 
from  The  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  iViews,  where  she 
spent  two  years  as  advertising  director.  From 
1996  to  2003,  Leath  was  a  sales  manager'  at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  where  she  managed  a  variety  of  advertising  categories,  includ¬ 
ing  automotive,  travel,  finance  and  insurance.  In  1998,  she  was  named 
the  Times’  national  salesperson  of  the  yezu"  and  was  among  the  paper’s 
top  sales  performers  from  1998  to  2002.  She  succeeds  Adrian  Pratt. 


CALIFORNIA 
Dan  WalKer  is  the  new  vice  president 
of  advertising  for  The  Sun  in  San 
Bernardino  and  the  Redlands  Daily 
Facts.  Walker  most  recently  served  as 
advertising  director  of  The  News 
Tribune  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Dan  Evans  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Glendale  News-Press  and  Burbank 
Leader.  Evans,  who  most  recently  serv'ed 
as  online  news  editor  for  The  Hollywood 
Reporter,  will  serve  as  director  of 
editorial  for  four  Times  CommuniW 
News  titles,  including  the  Crescenta 
Valley  Sun  and  La  Canada  Valley  Sun. 
He  succeeds  Danette  Goulet. 

Matt  Degen  has  been  named  automotive 
editor  for  Orange  County  Register 
Communications  in  California,  parent 
company  of  The  Orange  County 
Register.  Degen  previously  served  as  a 


I  copy  editor,  food  writer,  music  colum- 
I  nist  and  page  designer.  David  Threshie 
j  is  the  new  manager  of  Self-Serve 
I  Advertising  for  Orange  County  Register 
:  Communications.  Threshie  is  the 
Registers  former  director  of  market 
segmentation  and  a  director  at  Irvine- 
based  parent  company  Freedom 
!  Communications  Inc. 

I 

I  COLORADO 

!  Gerald  Grilly  has  been  named  president' 
and  CEO  of  the  Denver  Newspaper 
Agency.  Grilly  was  The  Denver  Post’s 
publisher  from  1998  until  the  agency 
was  formed  in  2001.  After  that,  he 
served  as  MediaNews  Group’s  chief 
I  operating  officer  until  his  retirement 
i  in  September  2006. 

C  O  N  N  E  C  T  I  C  U  T 

James  Smith  has  been  named  executive 

editor  of  The  Bristol  Press  and  The 


Herald  in  New  Britain.  Smith  most  j 

recently  served  as  editor  of  the 
Connecticut  Post,  and  before  that  he 
spent  14  years  as  executive  editor  at 
the  Record-Journal  of  Meriden. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Richard  Miniter  has  been  named  editorial 
page  editor  and  vice  president  of  1 

opinion  for  the  The  Washington  Times.  [ 
Miniter,  an  author  and  former  Wall  \ 
Street  Journal  editorial  writer,  succeeds  j 
Deborah  Simmons,  who  had  served  as 
editorial  page  editor  since  2007. 

ILLINOIS 

Don  Meek  has  been  named  president  of 
national  media  sales  for  interactive  and 
publishing  for  the  Tribune  Company. 

Meek  has  served  as  president  of 
integrated  media  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  since  mid-2008. 

Erica  Thornton  has  been  appointed  chief 
financial  officer/senior  vice  president  of 
Tribune  Interactive.  She  most  recently 
was  vice  president  of  finance  for  Clear 
Channel  Chicago. 

Thomas  L.  Kram  has  been  named  senior 
vice  president/finance  and  CFO  of  the 
Sun-Times  Media  Group.  Previously, 
he  served  as  STMG’s  chief  accounting 
officer  and  controller.  David  C.  Martin  has 
been  promoted  to  senior  vice  president/ 
business  development.  Martin  most  re¬ 
cently  served  as  vice  president/financial 
planning.  John  Barron,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  hcis  also  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Pioneer  Press 
division  of  the  Sun-Times  Media  Group 
Inc.  Fred  Lebolt,  president/publisher  of 


INDIANA 

Lisa  Tatina 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  the 
Post-Tribune  in 
Merrillville.  Tatina, 
promoted  from  VP/advertising, 
succeeds  Murdoch  Davis,  who 
is  leaving  the  company. 


Debbie  Cenziper  and  Sarah 
Cohen  of  The  Washington  Post 
have  won  the  Goldsmith  Prize 
for  Investigative  Reporting 
for  their  investigative  series 


“Forced  Out,"  about  how 
Washington,  D.C.  landlords 
who  drove  hundreds  of 
tenants  from  rent-controlled 
apartments  and  then  profited 
from  redevelopment. The  Joan 
Shorenstein  Center  on  the 


Press,  Politics  and  Public 
Policy  administers  the  awarjd. 

-ASSOCIAIIONS-  ' 

Former  Courier-Journal  colum¬ 
nist  Byron  Crawford,  35-year 


Associated  Press  veteran 
Thoma.s  Shelby  Wat.son, 
and  former  Kentucky  weekly 
newspaper  reporter  and  editor 
Susan  Allen  will  be  inducted 
into  the  Kentucky  Journalism 
Hall  of  Fame  on  April  14." 
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production  of  The  Blade  in 
Toledo.  Previously,  he  serv'ed  as 
assistant  production  manager. 


Fo.x  Valley  Publications  and  new  media 
integration,  also  becomes  president 
and  publisher  of  STMG  s  newly  formed 
Suburban  News  Division  as  well  as 
publisher  of  The  Lake  County  News-Sun 
in  Waukegan  and  SouthtownStar  in 
Tinley  Park.  Barbara  Swanson,  group  vice 
president  of  advertising  and  marketing 
for  the  Sun-Times  News  Group,  will 
also  now  serve  as  senior  vice  president 
of  advertising  and  marketing.  Jerry  Alger, 
vice  president  of  business  operations 
at  STMG’s  Fox  Valley  Publications, 
will  now  also  serve  as  vice  president 
of  advertising  sales  for  the  Southern 
Region,  which  include  the  Southtown¬ 
Star  and  PennySaver  groups.  Courtney 
Price,  senior  director  of  circulation  for 
the  Chicaf^o  Sun-Times,  has  been  named 
STMG’s  vice  president  of  circulation 
sales  and  service. 

Chris  Voccio  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Commercial-News  in  Danville. 
Previously,  he  served  as  publisher  of 
the  Herald-Banner  in  Greenville, 

Texas,  and  The  Tribune-Democrat  in 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

Bob  Fleck  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president  of  advertising  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  most  recently  served  as  vice 
president  of  advertising.  Mike  Kellams 
has  been  named  associate  managing 
editor  for  sports.  Kellams,  who  has 
served  as  sports  editor  since  2006, 
succeeds  Dan  McGrath,  who  has  been  the 
Tribune’s  assistant  managing  editor 
for  sports  since  2002  and  before  that 
was  its  sports  editor.  McGrath  becomes 
a  senior  writer  for  sports. 

INDIANA 

William  “B.i.”  Riley  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Tribune-Star  in  Terre 
Haute.  Riley  has  served  as  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer  for  Horizon  Publications  in 
Marion,  Ill.,  since  1999- 


-  OBITUARIES  - - 

Jim  Bellows 

86,  Died  March  5 
EDITOR,  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD  EXAMINER 

IN  HIS  2002  MEMOIR,  EDITOR  JiM  BeLLOWS 
wrote,  “I  am  never  happier  than  when  someone 
hands  me  a  newspaper  that  is  either  not  very 
good  or  in  deep  financial  trouble.”  And  those  who 
worked  with  him  over  three  decades  spent  in  the 
newsroom  knew  well  the  benefit  of  his  guidance. 

Through  the  course  of  two  decades  beginning  in 
the  1960s,  the  lanky  Bellows  helped  turn  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  The  Washington  Star  and  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
into  better  newspapers  by  fostering  good  writing  and  reporting,  and  he  had  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  New  Journalism.  He  may  not  have  been  able  to  reverse 
those  newspapers’  financial  fortunes,  but  he  knew  good  wxiting  when  he  saw  it 
—  and  cultivated  such  talents  as  Jimmv  Breslin  and  Tom  Wolfe,  among  others. 

Bellows  also  was  a  strong  proponent  of  women  in  the  newsroom,  evidenced 
in  part  by  his  open  support  of  Diane  K.  Shah,  one  of  the  first  female  sports 
columnists,  and  Mary  Anne  Dolan,  who  succeeded  him  as  editor  of  the  Herald 
Examiner  to  become  the  first  female  editor  of  a  major  daily. 

After  retiring  from  the  new  spaper  business  he  went  to  work  in  television, 
where  he  gave  “Entertainment  Tonight”  a  much-needed  infusion  of  spirit  and 
substance  and  helped  the  shovv  turn  its  ratings  around.  He  later  switched  to 
the  Internet,  helping  to  direct  content  for  Prodigy'  and  Excite. 


j  NEW  YORK 
Mike  Oreskes  and  John  Daniszewski  have 
been  promoted  to  senior  managing 
editor  at  The  Associated  Press  to 
succeed  Mike  Silverman,  who  is  retiring. 
Oreskes  joined  the  AP  in  2008  as 
managing  editor  for  U.S.  news. 
Daniszewski,  who  spent  the  first  16 
years  of  his  career  with  the  AP,  returned 
as  international  editor  three  years  ago 
aft;er  a  decade  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
He  was  named  an  AP  managing  editor 
in  November  2007. 

Neeraj  Khemlani  has  been  named  to  the 
;  new  position  of  vice  president  and 
special  assistant  to  the  CEO  for  digital 
media,  for  Hearst  Corp.  Previously, 
Khemlani  was  vice  president  and 
i  general  manager  for  Yahoo  New's  & 

I  Information  as  well  as  Yahoo  Originals. 

Alex  Baxter  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  PARADE  Digital,  the 
i  Sunday  newspaper  supplement’s  online 
component.  Prev’iously,  Baxter  was 
executive  director  of  digital  media  at 
!  Wenner  Media. 

Pamela  Silvestri  has  been  promoted 
j  to  food  editor  of  the  Staten  Island 
j  Advance.  Silvestri  joined  the  Advance 
in  2004  and  most  recently  served  as 


a  restaurant  critic  and  writer  for  its 
weekly  “AWE"  entertainment  section. 

Henrik  Ekiund  has  been  named  director 
of  digital  partnerships  and  distribution 
in  Europe,  tbe  Middle  East  and  Africa 
for  Tbe  Associated  Press.  Ekiund 
formerly  served  as  CEO  of  mobile  and 
online  distributor  Kamera. 

WASH INGTON 
George  Le  Masurier  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  The 
Olympian.  Since  2001,  Le  Masurier 
has  been  publisher  of  The  Peninsula 
Gateway  and  The  Herald  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region.  He  succeeds  John  Winn 
Miller,  who  resigned  in  January. 

Bob  Crider  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Yakima  Herald-Republic.  Crider  served 
the  paper  as  managing  editor  before 
leaving  to  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald  and 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram. 

Wise  O  N  S  I  N 
Bob  Burrows  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  the  Hudson  Star-Observer. 
Prior  to  this  appointment,  he  served  as 
sports  editor  at  the  River  Falls  Journal 
since  1996.  Burrows  succeeds  part-time 
news  and  sports  reporter  Joo  Winter. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Playing  catch-up,  again 


Why  Jon  Stewart’s  anti-CNBC  rants  hit  home:  The  press,  oy  and 
large,  fell  short  on  the  financial  crisis  until  it  was  too  late. 


Sometimes,  pieces  that  may  not  really  fit  come  ! 
together  in  revealing  ways,  especially  nowadays,  thanks 
to  immediate  distribution  and  then  saturation  via  the 
Web.  It  happened  again  during  the  last  week  of  March. 
Several  leading  newspapers  announced  new  layoffs, 
furloughs  and/or  pay  cuts.  At  least  two  members  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  press  corps,  at  President  Obama’s  second  prime-time  press  j 
conference,  embarrassed  themselves  thoroughly,  seemingly  out  | 
of  touch  with  the  economic  suffering  of  average  Americans.  A  few  | 
hours  later,  a  new  Rasmussen  poll  revealed  that  one  in  four  i 


Americans  now  believe  that  the  “faux” 
news  delivered  by  Jon  Stewart  and 
Stephen  Colbert  is  replacing  “real”  news 
sources  as  viable  outlets. 

Unlike  previous  polls,  this  one  showed 
that  it  wasn’t  just  Democrats  and  the 
under-30  crowd  who  feel  this  way 
(actually,  more  Republicans  endorsed 
this  view).  After  that  press  conference  on 
TV,  who  could  blame  them?  Especially 
since  Stewart,  earlier  in  the  month, 
seemed  to  reveal  more  guts  and  passion 
—  and  even  skill  —  than  nearly  anyone 
else  in  the  "real”  media  in  destroying  Jim 
Cramer  and  some  of  his  blovvhard  CNBC 
brethren  for  their  cheerleading  role  in 
the  financial  collapse. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  Ben  Stein,  a 
friend  of  Cramer’s,  in  his  regular  Sunday 
column  for  The  New  York  Times,  hailed 
Stewart  for  “calling  us 
all  to'  account.”  Why 
wasn’t  he  praising 
the  Times  itself  or 
any  other  member  of 
the  mainstream  news 
media? 

But  it  goes  way  beyond  that. 

No  one  is  a  bigger  booster  of  news¬ 
papers  than  I,  going  back  to  my  first  job 
in  journalism  as  a  summer  reporter  four 
decades  ago.  I  have  long  defended  news¬ 


papers  from  charges  of  political  “bias” 
and  championed  their  coverage,  and 
credibility,  over  that  found  in  any  other 
media.  And,  unlike  some  others,  I  have 


attributed  their  current  economic  prob¬ 
lems  mainly  to  non-coverage  reasons, 
such  as  debt,  the  recession,  and  the 
unavoidable  challenge  of  the  Internet. 

But  in  the  wake  of  the  finaneial 
collapse,  I  wonder  if  the  remaining  (if 
relatively  low)  public 
respect  for  the  press  is 
gone  for  good.  Yes,  the 
delivery  platform  of  the 
future  will  change  —  the 
Kindle,  iPhone  apps  or 
rubbery  plastic  may 
replace  paper  everywhere  —  but  the 
j  content  still  has  to  be  credible.  And  now 
it  must  be  said:  The  media  blew  both  of 
the  major  catastrophes  of  our  time. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  Iraq  war  and 


1  the  financial  meltdown.  I  wrote  a  book 
about  the  first,  calling  it  So  Wrongfor 
So  Long.  I  could  write  a  sequel  on  the  ! 
second  disaster,  and  maybe  title  it  So 
WrongAgain. 

True,  there’s  more  of  a  consensus  l 

around  the  Iraq  failure.  The  press  has 
circled  the  wagons  on  the  latest  flop, 
and  I  agree  that  individual  reporters  at 
certain  papers  did  some  fine  w'atchdog 
work,  to  no  avail.  But  the  defenders 
of  the  press  in  this  matter  are  cherry-  I 
picking  the  good  stuff,  much  like  Bush  i 
with  his  intelligence  on  Iraqi  WMDs.  i 
.Others  admit  the  press  failed  but 
could  not  have  possibly  understood  how  1 1 
bad  things  were  at  the  banks  and  on  i ! 
Wall  Street.  “No  one  knew”  and  “we’re 
only  as  good  as  our  sources”  or  “they  lied 
to  us”  are  the  common  excuses.  That  | 
sounds  exactly  like  the  media  defending  ' 
its  Iraq  miscues.  i 

Many  point  to  the  terrific  press  1 

coverage  of  the  financial  meltdown  since 
September.  Agreed,  but  again,  the 
media  also  played  great  catch-up  on 
Iraq  —  when  it  was  too  late.  ^  | 

And  to  say  that  some  did  probe  deeply  |  i 
—  well,  I  concur,  just  as  some  did  on 
Saddam  and  WMDs.  And,  as  in  that 
case,  the  reports  were  often  buried  in 
the  paper  or  the  broadcast,  or  just  sat 
there  quietly  waiting  for  follow-up  or 
editorial  comment. 

The  watchdogs  barked, 
but  often  off  in  the 
distance,  and  then  went 
on  their  way.  WTiy  else 
was  the  Jon  Stewart  rant 
taken  as  such  a  breath 
of  fresh  air? 

History  will  be  the 
judge,  although  I  suspect 
I  the  first  books  that  prove  my  case  will 
appear  any  month  now'.  But  it  doesn’t 
I  matter  w'hat  I  or  other  commentators 
charge.  It’s  what  the  news  consumer 
thinks.  And  there’s  no  way  that  most  of 
them,  fairly  or  unfairly,  have  not  already 
thought:  Damn  media.  Why  didn’t  they 
[  warn  us  of  these  financial  shenanigans 
I  in  time? 

i  The  media  miss  stories  all  the  time, 
always  have,  always  will,  and  there’s 
\  nothing  to  be  ashamed  about  in  that  — 
j  you  can  only  do  so  much,  especially  in  a 
i  time  of  slashed  new  sroom  staffs.  But 
'  to  miss  a  story  of  this  enormity,  with 
consequences  that  will  echo  (like  Iraq) 
for  decades,  only  adds  weight  to  the 
w'arnings  of  doom  for  the  “old”  media.  B  ' 


Greg  Mitchell's  column 
appears  every  week  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
pressingissues.  E-mail  him  at 
gmitchell@editorandpublisher.com. 


Excuses  are  oflFered: 
“No  one  knew”  and 
“They  lied  to  us.”  They 
sound  depressingly  like 
the  explanations  for 
lii’ifimHi’iiiiHiiiW  the  Iraqi  WMD  errors. 
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The  U.S.  Postal  Service’s  ‘price  cap’  deal:  Direct  mailers  get 
the  cap  —  and  newspapers  pay  the  price 


ONE  ALTERNATIVE  BUSINESS 
model  for  newspapers  that’s 
floating  around  on  the  fringe 
of  the  industry  these  days  is  a 
return  to  government  subsidies. 

Back  in  the  days  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  postmaster  general  —  and, 
among  his  many  talents,  also  publisher 
oi  The  Philadelphia  Gazette  —  the  Post 
Office  delivered  newspapers  practically 
for  free,  encouraging  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  nation’s  free  press.  By  one  estimate,  in 
1794  newspapers  accounted  for  70%  of 
i  the  weight  of  mail  delivered,  but  ju.st 
I  3%  of  postal  revenue. 

Implementing  something 
along  those  lines  today 
could  bring  a  new  golden 
age  of  new  spapers,  the 
argument  goes. 

But  it  becomes  clearer 
eveiy-  year  that  the  U.S. 

Postal  Service  (USPS)  has 
its  own  idea  of  how  new  s¬ 
papers  and  subsidies  go  together:  News- 
j  papers  should  subsidize  direct  mailers. 
Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor 
gloom  of  night  stays  these  single-minded 
bureaucrats  from  devising  new  ways  to 
ease  the  burden  on  direct  mailers  while 
.  shifting  costs  to  newspapers. 

There  was,  for  in.stance,  the  USPS 
proposal  in  2003  to  provide  essentially 
first-class  service  at  a  huge  discount  to  a 
single  big  junk  mailer,  the  credit  card 
purveyor  Capital  One.  I.ast  year,  these 
bureaucrats  tried  to  .stenjr  newspaper 
TMC  and  SMC  (total  market  coverage 
and  select  market  coverage)  packages  to 
distant  delivery  sites  to  be  sorted  by 
untested  equipment,  while  allowing 
the  Red  Plum  saturation  mailers  of 
the  world  to  pay  discounted  rates  at 


convenient  and  reliable  locations. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Postal  . 
Service  has  been  allowed  to  set  rates 
within  price  caps  that  limit  increases  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  which  for  this 
year’s  purjxises  would  be  3.8%.  But  it 
also  has  figured  out  how  to  evade  those 
limitations  when  it  comes  to  newspapers. 

Here’s  what  it  did  within  the  Standard 
Mail  category:  Saturation  ECR 
(Enhanced  Carrier  Route)  deliver}',  used 
by  big  direct  mailers,  will  see  a  rate 
increase  of  ju.st  1.4%.  The  High  Densitv- 
ECR  categor}',  used  almost  exclusively 
for  newspaper  TMC 
products,  will  shoot  up 
5.7%.  But  it  doesn’t  stop 
there,  the  Newspaper 
2\ssociation  of  America 
says.  Factor  in  other 
weight-based  price 
increases,  and  the  cost 
of  mailing  newspaper 
TMCs  would  soar  about 
11%  —  triple  the  inflation  price  cap. 

It’s  important  to  note,  too,  that  direct 
mailers  and  newspapers  are  making  e.xact- 
ly  the  .same  preparations  to  make  delivery 
easier.  The  Postal  Service  is  simply  and 
unfairly  choosing  direct  mail  as  a  winner 
over  nevv.spapers.  It’s  one  heck  of  a  way  to 
treat  customers  who  spent  $800  million  in 
postage  in  the  most  recent  year  measured. 
It’s  also  a  sure  way  to  drive  newspapers  to 
alternative  deliver}'  sy.stems. 

As  this  issue  went  to  press,  the  N2\A 
was  laboring  mightily  to  stop  this  proposal. 
If  the  USPS  does  not  listen  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industiy’s  sound  rea.soning,  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  mu.st  intervene 
—  and  Congress  should  reconsider 
w  hether  the  Postal  Service  deserves  the 
pricing  "flexibilit}  ”  it  is  clearly  abusing. 


What  does  it  say 
when  the  USPS 
makes  business 
easier  for  direct 
mailers  than  for 
newspapers? 
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'‘Everything  that  we  do  is  focused  through  the 
Hispanic  cultural  prism,”  says  John  Paton,  pictured 
at  impreMedia’s  New  York  headquarters. 


ALEX  VROS/eDLP 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


^  John  Paton,  a  Scotsman  from  11 
Canada,  has  helped  lead  \  \ 

impreMedia  to  the  forefront  of  1 1 
Hispanic  media  in  the  U.S. 

Orlando,  an  export  from  the  big  Puerto 
Rican  publishing  company,  closed  in 
2008  after  five  years.  j 

Meanwhile,  El  Diario  in  New  York  was  j 

actually  the  biggest  percentage  gainer  | 

among  all  dailies  reporting  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  ImpreMedia’s 
Vista  —  a  sort  of  bilingual  Parade  —  is 
carried  in  newspapers  with  nearly  one 
million  in  circulation.  Its  Sunday  Contigo 
targeted  fi^  home-delivery  product 
reaches  260,000  households. 

“People  ask  me,  how  can  this  Canadian 
who  can’t  speak  Spanish  come  in  here- 
and  think  he  can  fix  this  company?”  says 
Rossana  Rosado,  El  Diario’s  publisher 
and  CEO.  “I  tell 
them,  John  doesn’t 
speak  Spanish  — 
but  he  speaks 
newspaper.” 

And  not  just 
newspaper,  Rosado  j 
is  quick  to  add.  In  1 1 
its  transition  to 
digital  publishing, 
impreMedia  is  well 
ahead  of  not  just 
Hispanic  papers,  but 
also  many  main¬ 
stream  publishers. 

Its  impre.com  portal 
can  claim  1.3  million 
unique  visitors  a 
month.  In  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  Televisa, 
impreMedia  delivers 
some  15,000  news  and  entertainment 
alerts  every  month  to  cell  phones  cmd 
other  mobile  devices. 

Paton  has  entered  impreMedia  into  a 
dizzying  square  dance  of  partnerships 
with  other  media  companies.  “We  happily 
share  our  content  with  others,”  he  says.  ^ 
No  kidding:  impreMedia  shares  news 
content  with  The  McClatchy  Co.  and 
Hearst  Corp.,  contributes  reporting  to 
Univision  news  shows  in  New  York  City, 
produces  widgets  for  MySpace  Latino 


E&Ps  Publisher  of  the  Year  is  a  Scotland-born 
Canadian  who  cheerfully  admits  his  conversation  skills 
in  Spanish  are  weak.  Yet  in  just  over  five  years  he  has 
created  the  first  successful  nationwide  Hispanic  news¬ 
paper,  print  and  online  publishing  company  in  the 
United  States. 

John  Paton  is  chairman  and  CEO  of  impreMedia,  which  he  and 
his  partners,  backed  with  private  equity  money,  launched  in  2003 
with  the  single  acquisition  of  El  Diario  La  Prensa  in  New  York  City, 
the  oldest  major  Spanish-language  daily  in  America. 

Now  his  company  is  the  top  Spanish-language  and  bilingual  news¬ 
paper  and  supplement  publisher,  with  publications  in  16  markets 

reaching  62%  of  U.S.  Hispanics.  With 
its  print,  online  and  mobile  offerings 
combined,  it  is  the  largest  source  of 
Hispanic  news  and  information  —  and  is 
second  only  to  the  ubiquitous  Univision 
television  network  in  total  audience. 

ImpreMedia  newspapers  capture  one- 
third  of  all  the  ad  revenue  generated  by 
U.S.  Spanish-language  and  bilingual 
papers.  Add  digital  to  the  mix,  and 
impreMedia’s  classified  ad  revenue  is 
bigger  than  virtually  any  Hispanic 
company  in  any  medium.  Starting  in  a 
Spanish-language  newspaper  business 
once  characterized  by  shoestring  mom- 
and-pop  operations,  impreMedia  is  now 
the  fifth-largest  Hispanic  media  company 
by  revenue  in  the  United  States. 

ImpreMedia’s  success  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  considering  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish-language  newspaper  landscape. 

In  the  heady  1990s,  Spanish-language 
publishing  was  seen  as  the  can’t-miss 
niche  for  mainstream  newspapers.  The 
surging  demographic  would  keep  the 
printing  presses  spinning. 

But  nearly  all  those  ambitious  launches 
have  shrunken  dramatically  —  or  have 
folded  entirely. 

Spanish-language  dailies  launched  by 
metros  in  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  are  now 
weeklies.  The  Rumbo  chain  of  dailies  in 


Paton,  left,  in  1988  as  editor  in  chief  of  the  Ottawa  Sun,  with  Toronto 
Sun  founder  J.  Douglas  Creighton,  center,  and  Peter  Worthington, 
right,  the  Toronto  Sun’s  founding  editor.  Paton  and  his  partners 
bought  the  Sun  chain  in  the  mid-1990s  for  about  $400  miliion. 

Texas  launched  with  its  eye  on  conquer¬ 
ing  all  major  Hispanic  markets:  Now 
only  one  publishes  in  print,  once  a  week, 
and  impreMedia  owns  it.  The  TVibune 
Co.’s  New  York  City  Hoy  daily,  tarred  by 
massive  circulation  fraud,  also  was  sold  to 
impreMedia,  which  ran  it  for  a  short  time 
before  folding  its  print  edition.  And  as 
this  issue  went  to  press,  TVibune  Co. 
announced  that  the  Los  Angeles  edition 
of  Hoy  was  being  scaled  back  from  daily 
to  weekly  publication.  El  Ntievo  Dia 
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the  newsroom,  plus  business  sense,”  says 
Bruce  Eatroff,  a  partner  and  co-founder 
of  Halyard.  “In  the  newspaper  industry, 
we  see  a  lot  of  people  who  understand 
the  business  side  but  not  the  editorial 
side,  or  they  understand  editorial  but 
not  business.  You  don’t  often  see  both.” 

El  Diario  publisher  Rosado  puts  it 
even  plainer:  “John  is  like  a  journalist 
who’s  good  at  math.  That  doesn’t 
happen,  right?” 


La  Opinion  in  Los  Angeles,  America’s 
largest  Spanish-language  daily.  Monica 
Lozano,  recently  appointed  to  President 
Barack  Obama’s  economic  advisory 
board,  is  the  paper’s  publisher  and  CEO. 
Her  brother,  Jose  Ignacio  Lozano,  serves 
as  impreMedia’s  vice  chairman. 

“Everything  that  we  do  is  focused 
through  the  Hispanic  cultural  prism,” 
Paton  says.  He  is  especially  eager  to 
credit  the  private  equity  investors  — 
Clarity  Partners  in  Beverly  Hills, 

Halyard  Capital  in  New  York  City  and 
ACON  Investments  in  Washington,  D.C. 
—  “who  have  understood  strategy  and 
supported  us,  most  particularly  through 
these  very  tough  years.” 

They  are  investors,  he  adds,  who  “are 
never  afraid  to  invest.”  He  cites  as  an 
example  how  the  chain  spent  substantial 
sums  putting  its  disparate  acquisitions 


and  programming  for  ESPN’s  Spanish- 
language  channel.  During  the  presiden¬ 
tial  election  debates,  its  partner  was 
MTV.  ImpreMedia  is  the  official 
“Hispanic  print  partner”  of  the  National 
Football  League.  It  created  the  Latino 
Wire  in  partnership  with  BusinessWire. 

“We  are  all  about  creating  a 
synergistic  model  of  producing  original 
content  and  distributing  it  on  multiple 
platforms,”  Paton  says.  “I  know  that 
sounds  kind  of  trite  —  but  I  see  real 
strong  operational  results.” 

ImpreMedia  is  a  private  company  that 
doesn’t  release  financial  details.  But 
Paton  and  investors  say  despite  the 
harsh  newspaper  environment  —  in 
which  they,  too,  have  wrung  out  costs 
with  outsourcing,  job  cuts,  and  union 
contract  renegotiations  —  impreMedia 
is  well-positioned,  especially  compared 
to  mainstream 
publishers. 

very,  very 
manageable,” 
says 

“Last  year 
people  I 

while  we  had  to  1 
take  a  hard  look  > 
at  papers  such  ^ 

as  Hoy  —  we  had  a 
rapid  expansion,  I 

creating  the  porUil,  j 

launching  mobile.”  j 

Whatever  problems 
impreMedia  has  at  • 

the  moment,  says  1 1^^ 

investor  Bruce  EatroflT  ■  ■  ■  I 
of  Halyard  Capital,  j  ■ 

are  strictly  due  to  the  j 

economy’s  cyclical  i 

downturn. 
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{Felicitaciones! 

On  behalf  of  all  the  impreMedia  properties,  we  join  in  congratulating  our 
CEO,  John  Paton,  for  being  selected  as  E&P’s  Publisher  of  the  Year. 

Your  leadership  of  this 
dynamic  media  company 
is  to  be  applauded. 


impreMedia 

The  No.  1  Hispanic  News  and  Information 
Company  in  the  U.S.  in  Online  and  Print 


ImpreMedia  is  the  No.  1  Hispanic  News  and  Information  Company  in  the  U.S.  in  Online  arid  Print.  ImpreMedia's 
multi-platform  offerings  range  from  Online  to  Video,  Mobile  and  Print  and  encompass  27  properties,  including 
the  portal  www.impre.com  and  its  McClatchy  partners.  35%  of  all  U.S.  Hispanic  adults  use  an  impreMedia 
product.  The  company  is  also  the  nation's  largest  Hispanic  newspaper  publisher  with  newspapers- in  the  top 
7  U.S.  Hispanic  markets,  reaching  17  markets  total  and  representing  63%  of  the  U.S.  Hispanic  population.  Its 
leading  publications  include  La  Opinion  in  Los  Angeles  and  El  Diario  La  Prensa  in  New  York. 
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At  this  time,  Paton,  who  is  divorced 
and  has  two  daughters  in  college,  began 
restoring  “for  fun”  a  16th-century  farm 
in  lower  Normandy,  about  two  hours 
west  of  Paris.  He  admits  today:  “I’ll 
never  finish  that  job!” 

New  kid  in  el  barrio 

ImpreMedia’s  arrival  had  an 
immediate  impact  on  its  first  three  key 
acquisitions,  El  Diario,  La  Opinion  and 
the  weekly  La  Roza  in  Chicago. 

“While  we  all  thought  we  knew  what 
we  were  doing,  once  we  got  a  look  at  how 
John  operated  a  business,  we  all  started 
to  appreciate  we  could  run  our  publica¬ 
tions  more  efficiently,  and  more  effective¬ 
ly  for  our  advertisers  and  our  readers,” 
says  Robert  Armband,  who  sold  La  Roza 
to  impreMedia  and 
stayed  on  for  a  period 
to  create  its  Sunday 
TMC  Contigo.  “Latino 
businesses,  especially 
Latino  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  are  an  island 
unto  themselves  —  and 
John  got  us  all  together 
on  the  same  beach.” 

El  Diario  at  the  time 
was  owned  by  a  broad¬ 
cast  network,  and  the 
newspaper  felt  more  like 
an  orphan.  Publisher 
Rossana  Rosado  says.  She  was  delighted 
to  find  in  Paton  a  finance-side  executive 
who  understood  the  newsroom  —  and, 
therefore,  the  “mission”  of  a  news 
organization  like  El  Diario,  which  on  its 
front  page  identifies  itself  as  “El 
Campeon  de  los  Hispanos.” 

“When  you’re  talking  about  distribut¬ 
ing  original  content  regardless  of 
platform,  the  mission  takes  on  all  those 
other  dimensions  of  advocating  and 
championing  and  enhancing  the  con¬ 
nections  of  our  people  and  community,” 
says  Rosado.  “And  from  the  beginning, 
John  got  that.”  With  impreMedia’s 
arrival,  she  adds,  “We  realized  we  were 
solidifying  the  future  of  this  thing  called 
El  Diario.  We  felt  ‘El  Diario’  the  brand 
would  survive.  We  could  see  the  future.” 

So  could  Monica  Lozano,  whose 
family’s  La  Opinion  in  Los  Angeles 
was  breaking  up  an  unhappy  and 
unsuccessful  circulation  and  promo¬ 
tional  partnership  with  Tribune  Co.’s 
Los  Angeles  Times.  “We  had  been 
interested  in  expanding,  and  we  under¬ 
stood  we  had  these  valuable  assets  and 
a  potential  for  growing  beyond  the 
Southern  California  market,”  she  says. 


“But  it  wasn’t  until  impreMedia  we 
were  able  to  achieve  that  dream.” 

Strategic  thinking 
ImpreMedia  invested  heavily  in 
market  research  and  strategic,  long¬ 
term  thinking  —  something  new  for 
papers  that  tended  to  think  in  12-hour 
cycles.  Paton  preached  constantly  that 
the  papers  had  to  eliminate  everything 
that  wasn’t  creating  value,  and  focus 
on  the  core  asset,  the  strength  of  the 
brand,  says  Lozano:  “Everyone  is  always 
talking  about  ‘unlocking  value’  —  John 
really  gets  that.  He’s  very  strategic,  and 
knows  what  to  elevate  in  terms  of  value 
for  the  company.” 

Paton’s  vision  —  indeed,  achievement 
—  of  an  impreMedia  national  footprint 
provides  another  con¬ 
trast  with  America’s 
mainstream  news¬ 
papers.  Thanks  to  the 
unhappy  experiences 
of  such  chains  as  Lee 
Enterprises,  The 


ing  audience  —  though  often  while  also 
subtly,  or  not  so  subtly,  suggesting 
Hispanics  didn’t  read  much  and  so 
could  not  be  reached  through  the  news¬ 
paper  or  Web.  ImpreMedia  research  has 
not  only  rebutted  that  notion  while 
helping  publishers  and  digital  producers 
target  content  and  platforms,  but  is  now 
also  documenting  the  effectiveness  of 
its  brands. 

A  just-released  “engagement  study”  by 
the  Orange  County,  Calif -based  market 
research  firm  Core  Strategies  found 
households  reached  by  impreMedia 
newspapers  and  digital  media  tended  to 
be  bigger  than  U.S.  Hispanic  households 
in  general,  more  likely  housed  three 
generations,  and  w'ere  twice  as  likely  to 
speak  Spanish  in  the  home.  They’re  more 
likely  to  talk  to  more  people  every  day, 
and  host  community  events.  They  were 
also  heavier  Web  users,  and  more  likely 
than  Spanish  TV  viewers  to  connect  with 
11  or  more  people  online  every  day. 

The  study  shows  the  impreMedia  mix 
of  online  and  print  is  “the  original  viral 


*'We  are  all  about  creating  a  synergistic 
model  of  producing  original  content,  and 
distributing  it  on  multiple  platforms.” 

—  JOHN  PATON 


McClatchy  Co.  and,  especially.  Tribune 
Co.,  the  national  footprint  idea  is  almost 
discredited  in  the  mainstream.  These 
chains  loaded  up  on  debt  to  achieve  that 
critical  mass  —  and  now  find  themselves 
seriously,  if  not  mortally,  wounded. 

“Strategically,  it’s  a  very  simple 
decision,”  Paton  says,  “but  tactically,  it’s 
a  lot  of  work.”  ImpreMedia  has  the 
advantage  of  starting  from  a  smaller 
base,  he  points  out,  and,  crucially,  it 
doesn’t  have  to  be  in  every  big  market  — 
just  big  Hispanic  markets. 

Another  advantage:  impreMedia 
was  the  first  one  to  try  for  a  national 
Hispanic  profile  outside  of  broadcast. 
“There  was  a  real  void,”  says  former  La 
Roza  Publisher  Robert  Armband. 

“There  were  a  few  ad-hoc  attempts  and 
some  rep  firms,  but  no  real  owned-and- 
operated  network  until  impreMedia.” 

By  contrast,  notes  Halyard  Capital 
partner  Bruce  Eatroff,  English-language 
chains  were  slugging  it  out  against  each 
other  over  a  relatively  small  national 
ad  pie.  “We  actually  grew  national 
advertising  last  year,”  he  says. 

Hispanic  TV  and  radio  sold  advertis¬ 
ers  on  the  power  of  the  Spanish-speak¬ 


marketing  tool,”  says  Senior  VP/Sales 
Erich  Linker. 

The  impreMedia  difference,  Paton 
says,  is  good  journalism  —  the  key  to 
success  that  he  learned  in  Canada: 
“Commit  bad  journalism,  and  you  will 
hear  from  your  customers.  Commit  just 
lousy  journalism  and  you’ll  lose  your 
customers,  and  lose  them  rapidly.” 

It’s  also  easier  to  do  that  in  the  U.S., 
Paton  maintains.  “The  journalism  can  be 
so  much  more  aggressive  here,”  he  says. 
“The  capacity  to  right  wTongs  is  infinite¬ 
ly  superior  to  Canada,  where  publishing 
laws  can  be  quite  strict.  The  First 
Amendment  here  is  a  real  joy.” 

And  so,  too,  despite  the  present 
difficulties  is  the  newspaper  business,  he 
adds:  “This  is  an  industry  that  has 
always  weathered  the  storms,  and  we’ll 
do  so  again.  There’s  a  profound  fear  out 
there,  and  I  can  certainly  understand 
why  the  banking  community  has  to  be 
concerned  about  us  right  now.  But  what 
we  do  —  the  core  part  of  our  mission  — 
is  invaluable.”  0 

Visit  www.editoraiHlpul)itsher.co^ 
biz  for  breaking  business  news  daily. 
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GOING  LOCAL 

True  ‘community  journalism’ thrives  in  Maplewood 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

The  scene  inside  the  Burgdorff  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  on  the  night  of  March  6  resembled  a 
cross  between  a  PTA  meeting  and  a  church  social.  This 
gathering  spot  in  Maplewood,  N.  J.  —  a  suburb  just  30 
minutes  west  of  Manhattan  —  held  several  dozen 
residents  who  noshed  on  cookies,  sipped  drinks  and  waited  for  the 
unusual  meet-and-greet  to  begin.  In  attendance,  however,  were 
I  editors  from  The.  New  York  Times.  They  weren’t  there  to  introduce  one 
of  the  paper’s  famed  columnists;  this  get-to-know-you  session  focused 
on  Tina  Kelley,  a  10-year  Times  scribe  and  six-year  local  resident. 

Kelley  just  five  days  earlier  had  helped  launch  “The  Local,”  the 
Times’  latest  effort  to  expand  community  coverage  in  the  face  of 
recent  cutbacks.  Targeting  Maplewood  and  neighboring  towns  South 


Orange  and  Millbum,  the  online  report 
uses  unpaid  volunteers,  interns  and  local 
residents  with  some  media  experience  to 
fill  a  daily  blog  with  a  variety  of  news, 
views  and  visuals.  A  sister  site  covering 
•two  neighborhoods  in  Brooklyn  mirrors 
this  effort. 

The  Times  on  its  site  promotes  the 
approach;  “Your  town.  Your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Your  block.  Covered  by  you  and  for 
you.”  Kelley,  a  married  mother  of  two  who 
works  primarily  out  of  her  home,  calls  it 
“engaging”  and  “forward-looking.” 

But  unlike  many  of  the  community 
blogs  that  have  emerged  in  recent  years 
—  both  attached  and  unattached 
to  newspapers  —  the  Times  effort  marks 
a  milestone  of  sorts,  given  the  paper’s 


Tina  Kelley,  a 
,  10-year  veteran 
of  The  New  York 
Times,  reports 
from  home  for 
the  Times  site 
“The  Local,” 
covering 
Maplewood, 
Millburn  and 
South  Orange, 
N.J. 
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Asbury  Park 


Local  delivers  hyper¬ 
local  coverage  of  three 
neighboring  North  Jersey 
towns.  One  section  titled 
“The  Fridge”  spotlights  art 
by  local  youngsters. 


status  and  the  industry’s  problems. 

For  the  Gray  Lady  to  open  up  shop 
in  this  way  —  using  one  staffer  to 
corral  a  gang  of  local  residents  — 
shows  where  the  newspaper 
industry  must  turn.  “The  way  we 
are  staging  this  has  to  have  staffing  at  the 
anchor  level,”  says  Jim  Schachter,  editor 
of  digital  innovation.  “If  the  New  York 
Times  is  going  to  have  a  joum2ilistic 
presence  at  the  community  level,  it  is  not 
going  to  get  very  far  using  paid  staffers.” 

In  Maplewood,  however, 
the  Times  ran  into  something 
of  a  local  blog  explosion.  Just 
weeks  before  the  newspaper 
set  up  shop,  Patch.com 
launched  its  own  site  target¬ 
ing  the  same  communities. 
Well  funded  by  Google 
Senior  VP  Tim  Armstrong, 
Patch  has  a  paid  staffer  in 
each  community  who  also 
gathers  local  news  and  posts  it 
daily.  The  site  pays  some  free¬ 
lance  money  to  contributors, 
but  offers  nothing  full  time 
beyond  its  three  main  editors. 

Then  there’s  the  site 
Maplewoodian.com,  run  by ... 
me.  Full  disclosure:  I  launched 
my  blog/news  site  on  New 
Year’s  Eve,  fed  up  with  the 
lack  of  breaking  local  news, 
which  culminated  in  the  non¬ 
reporting  of  former  Mayor 
Ken  Pettis’  resignation  in  late 
December.  An  eight-year 
resident  and  tax-paying 
parent  of  two,  I  wanted  more 
coverage  —  and  a  site  on 
which  to  rant. 

Prior  to  these  three  sites, 
which  launched  in  a  span  of 
about  two  months,  there  was 
one  lone  Maplewood  Web 


Reaching  out 

Newspapers’  use  of  a  local  blog 
approach,  with  staffers  overseeing  citizen 
journalists  in  specific  communities,  is 
not  new.  As  with  the  Star-Ledger,  a 
handful  of  major  metros  such  as  The 
Washington  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe 
have  recently  set  up  similar  online 
outlets. 

David  Dahl,  the  Boston  Globe’s  regional 
editor,  says  his  paper’s  Globe  West 


“news”  presence, 

Maplewood  Online, 
which  is  more  of  a 
chat  site  and  bulletin 
board  than  news  source. 

But  since  1997,  operator 
Jamie  Ross  had  the  Web 
market  pretty  much  to  himself. 

Much  of  this  Web  explosion  came 
about  from  the  Jersey  town’s  lack  of 
traditional  media.  Along  with  the  New 
York  Times’  pullback  from  regular  New 
Jersey  beat  coverage  in  recent  years.  The 
Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  which  borders 
both  Maplewood  and  South  Orange,  shed 
151  of  its  previous  330  newsroom  staffers 
last  year  in  a  massive  buyout,  and  has 
since  covered  these  three  towns  with 
less  frequency.  Maplewood  police,  for 
instance,  say  they  no  longer  get  daily 
Star-Ledger  calls  seeking  news  and 
information.  The  local  weekly,  the  News- 
Record,  run  by  Worrall  Communications 
of  Union,  N.  J.,  remains  print-centric;  it 
has  a  Web  site,  but  offers  no  breaking 
news  updates.  Its  ownership  manages 
dozens  of  weeklies  in  two  adjoining 
counties. 


Updates  began  online  in  November  in 
nearby  Newton  and  so  far  have  spread  to 
four  communities.  He  oversees  the  post¬ 
ings  by  freelancers  and  residents,  which 
coincide  with  the  twice-weekly  suburban 
sections  of  the  Globe  in  those  and  other 
towns.  “We  are  updating  these  pages  once 
a  day,  Monday  through  Friday,  and  each 
has  subsections  for  news,  teasers  and 
sports,”  he  says.  The  sites  feature  a  mbc  of 
paid  freelancers  and  residents  posting 
announcements,  photos  and  blog  items. 
“We  are  doing  outreach  to  the  communi¬ 
ties,  asking  people  to  write  posts,”  he 
adds.  “The  idea  is  to  be  an  aggregator  of 
online  content  in  the  towns.” 

The  Posfs  online  community  page, 
so  far,  is  primarily  in  one  area  — 

Loudoun  County,  Va.  “Loudoun  Extra” 
launched  in  2007  and  has  a  mix  of  staff 
contributions  and  residents’  reporting, 
with  numerous  blog  elements.  But 
Jonathan  Krim,  assistant  managing 
editor/local  for  the  Post’s  Web  site,  says 
more  are  likely  to  follow:  “We  are  very 
encouraged  by  hyper-local  opportunities. 
In  this  economy,  you  have  to  find  cost 
effective  ways  of  doing  them.”  He  also 
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admits  that  revenue  is  only  going  to  be 
worthwhile  if  a  network  of  sites  is  built 
and  pitched  to  advertisers.  “Nobody  has 
cracked  this  nut  completely,”  he  adds. 

The  Houston  Chronicle,  which  nearly 
a  decade  ago  was  among  the  first  news¬ 
papers  to  link  to  outside  bloggers,  has 
14  sites  in  its  Neighborhoods  Web  mix. 
Neighborhood  News  Editor  Howard 
Decker  says  the  news  gathering  is  a  mix 
of  local  residents  and  freelancers.  When 
asked  about  the  dangers  of  having  non¬ 
reporters  and  those  with  little  experience 
posting  news  and  covering  events,  he 
responds,  “it  all  depends  on  the  context. 
There  is  a  place  for  all  of  this.  Readers 
have  a  tremendous  amount  of  valuable 
information.” 

Are  you  experienced? 

So,  back  in  Maplewood,  a  suburban 
small  town  is  losing  much  of  its  daily 

print  newspaper  coverage  —  _ 

like  many  other  towns  —  and 
is  finding  online  local  options  | 
to,  allegedly,  fill  the  void.  But  1 
are  they?  i 

No  longer  tied  just  to  the  1 

local  paper  and  the  occasional  | 
Star-Ledger  ox  New  York 
Times  print-edition  story  on  . 
a  big  event,  we  can  get  daily 
updates  on  many  things.  But  is  ; 
the  use  of  inexperienced  locals  ! 
to  ask  the  tough  questions,  or  ; 

explain  the  often  complicated  ! - — 

world  of  municipal  taxes  and  school 
district  bureaucracy  —  and  do  it 
accurately  —  the  way  to  go? 

All  of  this  sudden  Web  coverage  has 
come  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  this 
small  town.  Township  officials  who  once 
only  had  to  answer  to  the  weekly  paper 
now  must  contend  with  three  daily  sites 
with  a  variety  of  editorializing  and 
expanded  questioning  of  issues.  When  a 
press  release  went  out  from  Maplewood 
town  hall  about  police  and  fire  layoffs,  my 
site  broke  it.  The  Times'  new  Local  site 
drew  praise  when  it  revealed  that  a 
TVader  Joe’s  was  being  planned  for  a 
former  Whole  Foods  site  in  Millburn  — 
not  something  the  paper  known  for 
scoops  on  illegal  wiretapping  and  the 
Pentagon  Papers  usually  touts. 

Even  residents  are  getting  used  to  the 
increased  news  offerings.  Some  now  ask 
reporters  at  school  board  meetings  or 
community  events  to  identify  which  site 
they  represent.  Others  admit  being  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  new  daily  outlets,  and 
remain  unsure  which  to  trust. 

“The  last  thing  I  was  expecting  when  I 


Patch 


Editor  Adam  Bulger  of 


Patch.com,  which  covers  the 
same  three  towns  as  “The 
Local”  and  has  a  paid  staffer  in 
each  community  to  gather  and 


post  news  daily. 


got  this  job  was  that  I  would  be  going  up 
against  the  New  York  Times”  says  Adam 
Bulger,  33,  Patch’s  Maplewood  reporter. 
A  former  Hartford  (Conn.)  Advocate 
writer  with  other  freelance  experience, 
he  admits  to  getting  less  attention  from 
subjects  than  the  Times.  “They  are 
probably  calling  the  New  York  Timbs 
back  first,”  he  says  of  slow  township 
official  responses  in  some  cases. 

Hyper  over  hyper-local 

The  two  longtime  local  print  news 
outlets  —  the  Star-Ledger  and  the  News 
Record  —  seem  happy  to  stay  out  of  the 
area’s  hyper-local  community  Web  fray 
for  the  moment. 

The  Star-Ledger  in  February  revealed  it 
will  compensate  for  some  of  its  buyout 
losses  with  a  new  outside  news  service 
that  will  use  some  30  reporters  and 
interns  to  cover  local  news;  it’s  likely  some 
will  appear  in  Maplewood.  But  as  for  a 
Local-style  Web  anchorperson  in  town. 
Editor  Jim  Willse  says  there’s  “nothing 
specifically  at  this  time  for  Maplewood.” 
But  that’s  not  to  say  the  Star-Ledger  will 


not  launch  similar  sites 
elsewhere  in  the  state. 
Willse  cited  the  paper’s 


_ j  Morristown  Green,  a  blog 

that  has  been  in  operation 
for  about  a  year,  with  a  similar  use  of 
local  residents  and  a  Star-Ledger  reporter 
overseeing  it  all.  “What  the  Times  is 
doing  is  rather  old  hat  to  us,”  Willse 
contends.  “We  have  had  this  up  and 
running  for  a  year  with  a  staffer  and  a  lot 
of  community  input.” 

Willse  did  not  directly  say  that  the 
recent  Web  expansion  in  Maplewood, 
South  Orange  and  Millburn  had  kept  him 
from  offering  similar  sites  there.  But  he 
did  say  the  Morristown  Green  approach 
would  pop  up  soon  in  other  New  Jersey 
towns:  “We  have  rather  ambitious  plans 
for  a  variety  of  hyper-local  sites.  There 
are  many  towns  in  New  Jersey  where  this 
makes  sense.” 

At  the  local  News-Record,  however,  the 
weekly  print  product  and  once-a-week 
Web  update  approach  is  it  for  the 
moment,  according  to  Managing  Editor 
Katherine  Paster.  “We  have  a  large 
following  of  readers  that  have  been  our 
focus  and  will  continue  to  be,”  she  says  of 
the  paper’s  print  readers.  “A  lot  of  News- 
Record  readers  like  to  check  the  paper 
on  Thursday,  something  they  can  hold 
in  their  hands.”  But  Paster  admits  the 
I  new  Web  sites  have  forced  her  small 
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newsroom  to  keep  on  its  toes,  something 
she  welcomes. 

Maplewood  Online,  meanwhile,  has 
tweaked  its  oflFerings.  Its  long-running 
bulletin  board  of  opinions  and  discus¬ 
sions  has  seen  the  addition  of  a  news 
column  oflFering  mostly  town  events  and 
productions.  Ross  recently  instituted  a 
“Maplewood  Dispatch”  with  at  least 
eight  top  headlines  daily  from  all  of  its 
competing  sites,  as  well  as  a  handful  of 
local  blogs. 

Meanwhile,  Bulger  —  unmarried  and 
living,  at  the  moment,  with  his  parents  in 
Wyckoff,  located  a  half-hour  north  of  his 
beat  —  handles  the  Patch  site  with  a  mb; 
of  feature  stories,  breaking  news  and 
links  to  any  and  all  other  sites.  Patch 
seeks  to  provide  basic  information  on 
town  government,  schools  and  the  like 
with  a  variety  of  items.  Its  seven  to  10 
daily  postings  are  more  in  the  traditional 
Web  news  approach,  with  less  blog 
scrolling. 

“We  have  a  very  robust  directory  of 
information,”  Bulger  says  during  a  chat 
inside  Maplewood’s  Village  Coffee.  “There 
are  lots  of  people  online  here.  The  per¬ 
sonality  of  this  town  works  for  a  site  like 
ours.”  Bulger  has  mixed  breaking  stories 
on  layoffs  and  police  incidents  with 
discussions  on  issues  such  as  the  best 
coffee  and  bagels  in  the  area.  “Whatever 
works,”  he  declares. 

Breaking,  from  the  kitchen 

As  recently  as  a  few  months  ago,  Tina 
Kelley  worked  at  least  part  of  the  time 
out  of  the  New  York  Times'  shiny  new 
home  on  Eighth  Avenue  in  midtown 
Manhattan.  The  only  stories  out  of 
Maplewood  on  her  watch  were  a  dispute 
involving  middle  school  students  disrupt¬ 
ing  the  local  library  and  a  feature  look  at 
the  township’s  notorious  “gum  wall.” 

A  Yale  graduate,  Kelley,  46,  had  served 
in  newsrooms  at  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  both  Seattle  papers.  For  the 
Times,  her  Page  One  stories  had  focused 
often  on  parenting  and  child  issues.  She 
even  warrants  a  piece  of  the  Times'  2002 
Pulitzer  sweep  as  the  writer  of  121 
“Portraits  of  Grief”  about  Sept.  11  victims. 

Yet  Kelley  contends  her  current  gig  is 
the  most  fun  she’s  had.  “This  has  been  a 
plum  assignment  in  that  I  have  been  able 
to  create  what  I  want  in  a  Web  site,”  she 
says  during  an  afternoon  in  her  Crescent 
Street  home,  working  the  laptop  on  a 
living  room  coffee  table,  a  bag  of  knitting 
needles  and  yam  at  her  side.  “It  is  an 
evolving,  community  project.  You  will  not 
see  it  the  same  in  six  months.” 


In  its  first  weeks,  however,  the  site  is 
a  clear  mix  of  breaking  news,  in-depth 
essays  and  local  images  and  photos.  It 
does  not  seek  to  be  like  the  Gannett 
chain’s  Information  Centers,  which  post 
a  string  of  news  updates  starting  as  early 
as  4  a.m.  at  some  sites.  On  one  March 
morning,  “The  Local”  gave  notice  of  a 
meeting  to  determine  whether  a  South 
Orange  arts  program  would  be  cut;  a 
basic  police  blotter  from  Millbum;  and 
an  essay  by  a  local  “wellness  coach”  about 
walking  through  the  towns.  A  deer  hunt 
in  nearby  South  Mountain  Reservation, 
which  sought  to  reduce  the  population 
for  health  and  environmental  reasons, 
prompted  a  sit-down  with  Essex  County 
executive  Joseph  DiVincenzo,  to  discuss 
the  issue. 

There  was  also  lots  of  community 
calendar-type  information,  along  with 
“The  Fridge,”  the  Local’s  site  for 
contributed  child  artwork,  and  “Baby 
Talk,”  which  solicits  anecdotes  and  photos 
from  new  moms  and  dads.  One  morning, 
having  to  travel  to  New  York  City  for 
business,  Kelley  posted  an  unusual  ode 
to  the  New  Jersey  Transit  train’s  internal 
message  board  where  she  swore  she 


1  spotted  a  few  haikus.  Kelley’s  set  crew  |  i 
of  contributors  eire  referred  to  as  ' ' 

reporters,  all  unpaid,  and  each  has  at  i  i 
least  some  journalism  and  college 
experience.  But  the  list  of  occasional 
amateur  essayist''  is  growing.  ! ! 

“There  is  a  morning  post,  so  people  can 
check  in  and  see  what  is  going  on,”  Kelley 
notes  as  she  stops  for  a  lunch  of  yogurt  ^ : 

and  cereal  in  her  kitchen,  feet  up  on  a  ! 
kitchen  chair.  “We  are  just  carving  the 
routine.  I  can’t  do  every  meeting.  I  am 
trying  to  send  people  to  the  most  likely 
places  for  news.”  She  says  the  demand  for  1 1 
first  postings  by  8  a.m.  has  her  rising  '  i 
about  an  hour  earlier  than  usual. 

Her  eight-year-old  daughter  and  five- 
year-old  son  also  keep  her  busy  when 
they  are  home.  She  still  has  to  haul  them 
to  school  every  day,  and  be  back  on  the  I  [ 

laptop  by  9  a.m.  “I  am  able  to  do  a  lot  of  j  i 

1  pick-up  and  drop-off,”  she  says,  not  some-  ^  i 
thing  every  editor/reporter  can  claim. 
Perhaps,  like  other  Maplewoodians,  she 
will  post  one  of  their  art  works  on  “The 
Fridge”  before  the  school  year  ends.  ll  i  i 

Visit  www.tdttorandpublish«r.com/ 

iMws  for  Joe  Strupp’s  daily  news  reports. 
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NO  MORE  FRE 


Revenue  crisis  sparks  new  debate  over 
Web  payments,  but  doubts  persist 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

WALTER  Hussman  Jr.  IS  A  BUSY  MAN.  “My  phone 
has  been  ringing  off  the  wall  for  the  past  30  days,” 
says  the  publisher  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat- 
Gazette,  in  early  March.  “It’s  almost  like  the 
conventional  wisdom  is  shifting.  A  lot  of  people 
are  interested  in  looking  at  it.” 

The  “it”  Hussman’s  referring  to  is  a  pay  wall.  Executives  from  the 
smallest  papers  to  the  major  metros  —  the  Arkansas  publisher  is 
fielding  calls  from  them  all  —  have  reopened  the  discussion  on  how 
to  charge  for  online  content. 


Hussman  is  deeply  familiar  with  the 
walled-access  strategy'.  While  most  other 
newspapers  long  ago  set  online  content 
free,  Hussman  decided  back  in  2002  it 
was  time  to  make  people  pay.  He  was 


vocal  about  it,  and  wrote  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  Op-ed  in  2007  —  when  the 
subject  was  not  all  the  rage.  He  was 
fearless  about  confronting  the  digirati, 
including  representatives  from  Google,  at 


industry  conferences.  He  was,  until 
very  recently,  among  the  only  people 
wearing  the  proverbial  sandwich  board 
proclaiming  that  giving  content  away 
was  a  crazy  idea. 

Now  Hussman  is  the  unofficial  sherpa 
of  a  movement  that  has  been  gaining 
traction  since  the  new  year  began.  Blame 
it  on  the  sudden  and  surprising  decline 
of  online  advertising  revenue.  Or 
Walter  Isaacson’s  “modest  proposal”  in 
a  February  edition  of  Time  that  flatly 
proclaimed  newspapers  must  start 
charging  for  online  content  if  the 
industry  intends  to  save  itself.  Or  the 
countless  pundits  —  Steven  Brill,  David 
Carr,  Alan  Mutter,  Ken  Doctor  and 
Gordon  Crovitz,  to  name  a  few  —  who 
have  weighed  in  on  the  subject  over  the 
past  two  months.  Or  the  five  newspaper 
companies  that  have  filed  for  Chapter  11. 

It’s  not  like  newspapers  haven’t 
dabbled  with  this  idea  before.  Steve 
Yelvington,  the  digital  strategist  at 
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E  RIDE? 


Morris  Communications,  listed  on  his 
personal  blog,  Yelvington.com,  several 
newspapers  that  tried  the  paid  access 
route  15  years  ago  —  among  them  The 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Neu'sday,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 
E&P  reported  in  1995  that  there 
were  45  newspapers  at  that 
time  requiring  payment  for 
online  access.  A  few  years  later, 
our  columnist  Steve  Outing 
wrote:  “The  era  of  everything- 
is-ffee  on  the  Web  may  start 
to  be  replaced  by  more  sites 
beginning  to  charge  for  access 
to  either  premium  or  all  online 
content.” 

That  was  in  1998.  Sound  familiar? 

Lately  there’s  been  a  flurry  of  cryptic 
announcements  from  companies  like 
Cablevision,  the  owner  of  Newsday, 
and  Hearst  that  they  are  going  to  start 
charging  for  online  content.  Others, 
according  to  industry  sources,  are  also 
seriously  considering  how  to  capture 
additional  revenue  with  special  subscrip¬ 
tions,  charging  aggregators  for  linkage, 
micropayments,  and  even  breaking  out 
the  virtual  tip  jar. 

Even  if  the  revenue  derived  from 
charging  for  content  is  small,  at  least  it’s 
something.  “In  general,  more  diverse 
experimentation  is  . 


With  advertising  revenue  plunging 
to  frightening  levels,  every  little  bit 
helps.  Says  Randy  Bennett,  senior  vice 
president  of  business  development  at 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America: 
“The  strategy  is  to  diversify  newspapers’ 
revenue  stream.  The  equation  is  about 

generating  more  revenue 
from  consumers.” 


exception  of  the  D-G  experienced  steep 
declines.  Every  paper  with  the  exception 
of  the  Democrat-Gazette  has  free  content. 

He  notes  that  an  advertiser  generally 
pays  a  cost  per  thousand  (CPM)  of 
around  $35  for  the  Sunday  edition. 
“Newspaper  Web  sites  get  less  than  a  $1 
CPM,”  he  says.  “The  rates  are  so  low  for 
two  reasons:  The  advertising  is  very 
ineffective  ...  and  people  don’t  spend  very 
much  time  at  newspap)er  Web  sites.” 

The  Democrat-Gazette’s  online  home 
has  roughly  3,400  paid  subscribers  — 
those  who  read  the  paper  exclusively , 
online.  Print  subscribers  get  free  access. 
The  revenue  generated  from  Web 
subscriptions  is  minimal,  a  fraction  of 


“If  they  can’t  get  news  for  free,  they  are 
going  to  get  it  from  a  newspaper.  That  is 
the  purpose  for  charging  for  content, 
to  maintain  the  print  edition.” 

—  WALTER  HUSSMAN/Publisher,  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette ' 


better  than  less,”  OPTION  1  ’ 

.  M ICROPAYM  El 

an  affiliate  analyst 

with  Outsell  A  small  sum  of 

Research  and  WOUld  bO  lOqU 

author  of  the  blog  tOaCCOSSSO© 

Content  Bridges.  access  spe 

“I  think  that  there  - 

is  something  in  this  Armament  that  is 
essentially  right:  We  have  a  major 
disconnect.  The  disconnect  is  between 
people  who  value  good  information  ...  we 
have  not  given  them  anything  to  do.  We 
have  not  given  them  any  way  to  support 
journalism  other  thsm  to  continue  a  print 
subscription  for  a  lesser  product. 

“It’s  never  going  to  be  enough  money 
in  and  of  itself  to  fund  the  newsroom,”  he 
adds,  “but  it  can  be  a  growing  amount, 
and  essentially  a  very  important  leg  on 
the  stool.” 


Option  1  ^ . . . . 

MICROPAYMENTS 

A  small  sum  of  money 
would  be  required  of  readers 
to  access  specific  content. 


!  That’s  why  Hussman’s  phone  won't 
stop  buzzing:  They  want  to  know  just 
how  to  make  charging  for  online  content 
work. 

Guarding  the  print  edition 
The  way  Hussman  sees  it,  the  pay  wall 
is  less  about  protecting  online  content 
and  more  about  shielding  print  circula¬ 
tion.  “We  started  out  free,  like  everybody 
else,”  he  says  about  the  Democrat- 
Gazette’s  online  strategy.  But  Hussman 
heard  the  alarm  bells  grow  louder  as  he 
made  his  way  around  Little  Rock.  He 
was  getting  shout-outs  from  readers  who 
would  come  up  and  thank  him;  many  of 
——I  .-I....  I...  them  used  to  take 

j  jg  the  paper,  they 

said,  but  the  free 

money  I  online  version 

red  of  renders  made  their 

jfic  content. 

unnecessary. 

-  “We  didn’t  have 

a  completely  well-thought-out  business 
plan,”  says  Hussman  of  the  paper’s  2002 
decision  to  charge  for  online  content. 

He  did,  however,  claim  to  have  good 
instincts  as  a  newspaper  man:  “At  our 
company  we  tend  to  think  that  between 
advertising  and  circulation,  circulation 
is  more  important.” 

Hussman  assembled  a  chart  to  prove 
his  point.  It  shows  the  10-ye2U'  percent 
change  in  daily  and  Sunday  circulation 
for  the  major  metros  surrounding  the 
Democrat-Gazette:  Every  paper  with  the 


1%  of  total  revenue.  “The  point  is,  if  they 
can’t  get  the  news  for  free,  they  are  going 
to  get  it  from  a  newspaper,”  Hussman 
argues.  “That  is  the  purpose  for  charging 
for  content,  not  to  get  some  heap  of 
money.  The  purpose  is  to  maintain  the 
print  edition.” 

Hussman  isn’t  against  the  Web.  He’d 
happily  “junk”  the  printing  presses  if  he 
could  get  an  onHne  CPM  of  $35. 

The  risks  of  charging 

There  are  others  claiming  success  with 
paid  content,  including  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Financial  Times.  And 
there  £ire  just  as  many  sob  stories.  So 
why  is  this  topic  gaining  —  pardon  the 
pun  —  currency  now? 

“My  sense  is  there  are  a  lot  of  newspa¬ 
per  people  who  feel  sorry  for  themselves,” 
says  Sydney  Finkelstein,  a  professor  at 
the  Hick  School  of  Business  at  Dartmouth 
College  and  author  of  Think  Again:  Why 
Good  Leaders  Make  Bad  Decisions.- 
“That  is  not  the  way  the  world  of  business 
works.”  The  history  of  newspapers  is 
storied,  he  notes,  but  businesses  have  to 
earn  the  right  to  exi.st.  He  adds  that 
newspapers  can  start  charging  for 
content,  but  it’s  a  tall  order:  “It  has  to 
be  best  in  class ...  and  something  they 
cannot  get  for  free  elsewhere.” 

In  the  brutal  economic  downturn, 
newspaper  executives  are  reaching  for 
anything  that  can  float.  “I  think  it’s  the 
consequences  of  the  times,”  says  Ken 
Doctor.  “People  are  acting  out  of 
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fhistration  given  the  straits  the  industry 
is  in.  There  is  this  romantic  notion  that 
‘gosh  dam  it,  those  readers  should  just 
pay.’  The  value  of  the  newspapers  is 
slipping  away.  Their  jobs  are  slipping 
away.  Charging  for  content  seems  like  it 
could  be  a  scheme  _______ 


to  reverse  the 
bad  fortunes  of 
newspapers.” 

The  risk  of 
charging  for  some 
content  is  that 
people  will  go 
elsewhere  to  find 
it.  It’s  not  just  the 
metros  that  are 
the  most  threatened  by  this  move;  these 
days,  anyone  can  start  up  a  competing 
news  site.  Howard  Owens,  former 
director  of  digital  publishing  at 
GateHouse  Media,  is  puzzled  by  the 
resurgence  of  this  topic.  “At  this  point,  I 
would  totally  oppose  it.  I  think  it’s  going 
to  open  you  up  to  failure  and  greatly 
expose  your  newspaper  to  competition,” 
he  says.  “It’s  easy  for  one  laid-off 
reporter”  —  and  there  are  many  of  them 
out  there  —  “to  go  and  start  his  own  Web 
site  and  be  totally  dismptive.” 

It  happened  at  the  Watertown  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Times.  Located  about  90  miles 
north  of  Syracuse,  the  paper  finally  tore 
down  its  pay  wall  in  February  2008 
after  a  local  news  site,  available  for  free, 
started  eating  the  traffic  of  the  Daily 
Times  (E^P,  April  2008).  Did  its  print 
circulation  benefit  from  content  that  was 
shackled  online  since  the  early  2000s? 
Nope.  During  a  four-year  period  ending 
September  2007,  its  daily  circ  dropped 
11%  to  28,631,  according  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

It  even  happened  at  WEHCO 
Media  —  the  company  headed 
by  Hussman.  All  of  the  papers 
under  WEHCO  charge  for 
online  access  except  for  one: 

The  Chattanooga  Times  Free 
Press.  From  around  1999  when 
WEHCO  purchased  the  papers 
that  now  comprise  the  Free 
Press,  it  charged  for  access. 

Executives  there  fought  to  free  it. 

“What  happened  was,  over  time,  the 
management  team  here  convinced 
Walter  they  needed  to  go  free  because 
they  were  not  getting  the  traffic  they 
should  be  getting,”  says  Jason  Taylor,  the 
Free  Fre.w’ president,  who  joined  the 
paper  18  months  ago  from  Gannett’s 
Honolulu  Advertiser.  “There  was  a 
competitor  that  had  free  content.” 


Option  2 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR 
SPECIALIZED  CONTENT 

Charge  for  special  coverage 
of  subjects  such  as  local  pro 
or  high  school  sports  teams. 


By  Febmary  2007  the  site  was 
completely  open.  TVaffic  “shot  through 
the  roof,”  says  Taylor.  The  number  of 
unique  visitors  to  the  site  while  it  was 
behind  a  pay  wall  was  80,000  on  average 
per  month.  Now,  uniques  jumped  to 
300,000.  Over  the  10-year  period 

ending  in  2008,  it 
lost  16.3%  of  its 
daily  circulation, 
but  from  2007  to 
2008  it  dropped 
only  0.5%  —  even 
with  a  free  site. 

Online 
advertising 
revenue  is  on  the 
rise  since  the  Free  Press  started  getting 
more  aggressive,  Taylor  says:  “We  had  a 
38%  increase  last  year.” 

Commitment  issues? 

Someone  is  always  willing  to  pay 
something  for  content,  of  course.  The 
question  becomes  how  many  someones, 
at  what  fee,  and  is  it  worth  the  effort  to 
get  them?  When  putting  a  price  tag  on 
select  content,  even  pennies  on  some 
articles,  what’s  to  be  gained? 

“The  problem  I  have  is  it  gets 
portrayed  as  black  or  white,”  says  Mark 
Potts,  a  former  journalist,  newspaper 
executive  and  man  behind  the 
“Recovering  Journalist”  blog.  “It’s  not 
really  that  easy.” 

The  New  York  Times  had  an  on-again- 
off-again  relationship  with  the  digital 
price  tag.  If  a  pay  wall  is  in  the  cards, 
the  best  possible  method  to  success  is  to 
put  the  most  valuable  content  behind  it, 
the  thinking  goes.  That’s  exactly  what 
the  Times  did,  twice:  once  in  1996  by 
charging  international 
readers  (a  strategy  it. 


relations:  “We  believed  that  by  opening 
up  all  of  our  content  and  making  it  freely 
available,  we  would  be  able  to  increase 
traffic  and  monetize  that  traffic  through 
advertising.  And  in  fact,  NYTimes.com 
has  seen  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  unique  users  referred  to  and 
accessing  tbe  site,  and  our  online  adver¬ 
tising  has  grown  faster  than  the  industry.” 

When  NYTimes.com  folded 
TimesSelect,  traffic  grew  33%  to  17.5 
million  from  August  to  October  2007. 
For  a  point  of  comparison,  total  unique 
visitors  at  WSJ.com,  which  takes  a 
hybrid  approach  to  charging  for  content, 
for  the  same  period  increased  15.8% 
to  5.8  million. 

The  Times  Co.  is  clearly  still  tom  on 
this  matter,  though  the  company  is 
increasingly  signaling  that  it  will  start 
charging  again.  Times  Publisher  Arthur 
Sulzberger  Jr.  told  an  academic  confer¬ 
ence  in  mid-March,  “Today,  in  the  face 
of  the  economic  downturn,  we  have 
renewed  our  analysis  of  how  paid  content 
can  augment  our  core  advertising 
business.  The  trick,  of  course,  is  to  gamer 
incremental  revenue  from  the  user 
without  significantly  cannibalizing  the 
high-rate  ad  pages  that  now  account  for 
a  very  significant  amount  of  money. 

“Unlike  many  local  news  Web  sites 
that  still  depend  mostly  on  declining 
classified  ad  revenues,  NYTimes.com  has 
a  very  large  national  display  revenue 
stream.  As  we  develop  new  pay-for-con- 
tent  ideas,  we  must  carefully  balance  our 
ability  to  generate  meaningful  dollars 
from  both  sources.” 

He  pointed  out:  “Other  prominent 
newsgathering  sites  may  be  less  interest¬ 
ed  in  scale,  and  that  might  give  them 
the  flexibility  to  pursue  an  even  more 
aggressive  paid-content  strategy.  What 


**We  have  not  given  people  who  value 
good  inf  oimation  any  way  to  support 
joumalisnip  other  than  to  continue  a  print 
subscription  for  a  lesser  product.” 

—  KEN  DOCTOR/Affiliate  Analyst,  Outsell  Research 


quickly  dropped)  and  again  in  2005  with 
TimesSelect,  the  subscription  model  that 
walled  off  its  columnists. 

The  company  ended  the  latter  experi¬ 
ment  in  2007.  It  wasn’t  that  TimesSelect 
didn’t  make  money.  But  the  $10  million 
it  pulled  in  was  not  enough  though  to 
justify  the  “paid”  approach.  Explains 
Diane  McNulty,  the  Times’ executive 
director  of  community  affairs  and  media 


we  have  learned  over  the  last  decade- 
and-a-half  is  that  the  Web  has  very  few 
generally  accepted  rules  for  financial 
success  —  and  they  are  inevitably  over¬ 
turned  by  the  next  digital  cycle  and  next 
breakthrough  algorithm.” 

Second  time  around 

Lee  Enterprises  is  tentatively  re¬ 
exploring  paid  content.  Greg  Schermer, 
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the  company’s  vice  president  of 
Interactive,  is  a  good  example  of  an 
executive  who’s  not  sure  what  challenges 
he’s  going  to  face.  He  also  knows  that 
charging  for  some  access  is  a  strategy 
filled  with  nuance;  “I  think  there  is  risk 
in  assuming  that  we  can  do  a  180'’with 
customers  because  the  history  of  paid 
content  initiatives  with  newspapers  — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  —  informs  us  that  this  is  a 
very  difficult  business  model  to  execute.” 

Lee  Is  part  of  that  failed  history. 
Schermer  recalls  that  when  the  Davenport, 
Iowa-based  chain  bought  The  Post-Star 
in  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  in  2002,  it  already 
had  an  online  pay  wall  in  place.  “We 
were  unable  to  convince  customers  then 
to  pay  us  for  our  content,”  he  says,  and 
that  wall  came  down  in  2007. 

But  things  have  changed,  including 
technology,  and  Lee  is  again  ready  to 
experiment.  “If  you 
are  asking  me  if  I 
think  that  some¬ 
one  will  pay  for 
an  ordinary  news 
story,  I  just  don’t 
know,”  he  adds. 

“I  do  believe  there 
are  substanti^ll 
opportunities 
ahead  of  us  to 
charge  for  special¬ 
ized  services 
and  content.” 

One  example  that  could  work,  he 
suggests,  is  an  extensive  site  devoted  to 
high  school  sports.  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel  is  finding  success 
charging  for  Green  Bay  Packers-related 
material  with  its  Packer  Inside  program. 
The  Dallas  Morning  News,  though, 
couldn’t  make  the  subscription  model 
work  with  its  Dallas  Cowboys  coverage 
—  and  Dallas  fans  are  every  bit  as  rabid 
as  Cheeseheads. 

Schermer  also  likes  the  promise  of 
digital  reading  devices,  like  Amazon’s 
Kindle  or  Hearst’s  E-Reader  —  and  at 
one  point  down  the  road  could  see  Lee 
subsidizing  the  products  if  they  were 
cheap  enough.  The  potential  future  cost 
savings  by  converting  some  subscribers 
to  digital  readers,  even  if  Lee  is  footing 
the  bill  for  the  devices,  could  be  worth  it. 

“Consumers  are  more  willing  to  pay  for 
content  when  it’s  presented  in  unique 
methods,”  Schermer  notes.  The  E-ink 
and  Kindle  initiatives,  he  adds,  “have 
tremendous  potential  to  fundamentally 
transform  our  business  model  with  a 
certain  segment  of  customers.” 


!  Don’t  expect  Schermer  to  reveal  a 
revenue  ratio  of  paid  content  to  advertis¬ 
ing  similar  to  the  industry  standard  of 
20%  circulation  and  80%  advertising. 

He  doesn’t  know  what  that  ratio  will  be. 

Tips  appreciated 

It  may  sound  absurd  in  a  time  when 
so  many  consumers  are  snapping  shut 
their  wallets,  but  tip  jars  and  donations, 
according  to  Ken  Doctor,  do  have  at 
!  least  some  potential  to  help.  A  new 
application  getting  a  lot  of  ink  lately  is 
California  start-up  Kachingle,  which 
I  has  developed  a  technology  that  allows 
I  readers  to  donate  money  to  Kachingle- 
j  equipped  sites  of  their  choosing. 

!  The  philanthropy  route  is  working  for 
I  upstart  MinnPost.com,  which  relies  on 
j  donations  from  readers  to  fund  part  of 
I  its  operations.  Joel  Kramer,  founder  (and 
j  former  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  pub- 
I  lisher),  knew  that  MinnPost’s  existence 
would  be  a  short 
one  if  it  was  based 
on  advertising 
revenue  alone.  “I 
think  it’s  absolutely 
imperative  to  get 
the  public  to  pay,” 
he  says.  “The 
advertising-only 
model  has  almost 
no  chance  of 
sustaining  high- 
quality  journalism.” 
He  didn’t  think  a  subscription  model 
would  work  either,  since  MinnPost  was  a 
new  source  of  information  in  the  market. 

Kramer  says  1,300  donors  give  to 
MinnPost,  representing  about  13%  of  its 
regular  local  readers.  Five  of  those 
j  donors  gave  the  site  an  annual  gift  of 
I  $20,000  each.  More  common  are  the 
people  who  chip  in  $50  to  $100.  Its 
revenue  pie  is  broken  down  into  three 
pieces:  37%  is  from 
members  and 
fund-raisers 
($425,000);  25% 
is  represented  by 
advertising  and 
sponsorships; 
and  38%  comes 
from  foundations. 

Currently 
MinnPost’s  budget 
to  fund  its  mix  of  17  contract  writers, 
editors  and  staff  writers  is  $1.2  million. 

“Right  now,  membership  revenue  is 
growing  more  than  advertising  revenue,” 
Kramer  says.  “We  started  out  our 
business  plan  aiming  for  70%  advertis¬ 


ing  and  30%  membership  at  launch. 

Now  it  would  be  50%  membership,  and 
50%  advertising.” 

The  micropayments  minefield 

Matt  Lindsay,  an  economist  with 
Mather  Economics  in  Atlanta,  believes 
there  is  a  way  to  make  revenue  even  by 
collecting  very  small  sums  of  money  or 
“micropayments”  —  pay  per  click  or  per 
article  —  but  this  approach  requires 
small  expectations  from  the  outset.  “I 
think  there  are  a  lot  of  people  willing 
to  pay,”  he  says.  “They  just  need  a  veljicle 
for  doing  it.” 

The  model  is  feasible,  Lindsay  contends, 
if  publishers  keep  the  following  in  mind: 
Don’t  shock  the  system.  If  a  Web  site 
introduces  micropayments  to  some  or 
all  of  its  content,  its  users  should  experi¬ 
ence  as  as  little  disruption  and  intrusion 
as  possible.  Seeding  the  accounts  with 
money  at  the  beginning  will  ease  users, 
who  have  the  expectation  of  free  content, 
into  the  process. 

“You  are  getting  them  to  relearn  their 
behavior,”  Lindsay  explains,  adding  that 
a  site  should  gradually  charge  for  some 
of  its  content.  And  appeal  to  readers 
by  pushing  the  line  that  their  dollars  — 
or  even  cents  —  are  supporting  local 
journalism.  He  has  run  the  numbers:  On 
average,  a  Web  site  has  10  unique  visitors 
for  every  subscriber.  In  this  example,  if 
300,000  people  subscribe  to  the  paper, 
the  site  can  expect  around  3  million 
unique  visitors.  Each  unique  visitor 
generates  12  to  13  page  views  per  month 
on  average.  If  a  price  is  put  on  those 
views,  say  3  cents  per  page  view,  it  can 
expect  to  monetize  20%  of  total  page 
views  at  an  estimated  $2.6  million  in 
revenue  a  year. 

“I  think  [revenue]  would  grow,” 

Lindsay  says,  but  quickly  eidds  this 
reminder:  “You  can’t  go  from  zero  to 
60  in  one  move.” 

Tom  Rosenstiel, 
director  at  the 
Project  for  . 

Excellence  in 
Journalism  at 
the  Pew  Research 
Center,  asks, 

“Could  you 
really  adequately 
cover  the  city 
of  Cincinnati”  by  micropayments  or 
donations? 

The  2009  State  of  News  Media  Report  i 
from  the  Project  for  Excellence  in 
Journalism  questions  chasing  pennies 
and  considers  the  micropayments  model 


Option  3 
SUBSCRIPTION  MODEL 
AT  DIGITAL  ENTRY  POINT 

Chaise  readers  for  content 
on  their  monthly  Internet 
access  hill,  similar  to  the 
way  in  erhich  cable  chaises 
for  certain  channels. 


^Option  4 
DONATIONS,  SUPPORT 

Enable  readers  to  give 
financial  gifts  to  a  particular 
Web  site,  through  new 
models  such  as  Kachingle. 
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quixotic.  Readers  long  ago  rejected  the 
notion  of  micropayments,  PEJ  asserts. 
And  as  for  the  non-profit  model,  they 
claim  there’s  too  little  money  to  feed  the 
maw.  Rosenstiel  says  that  in  2008,  $20 
million  went  to  underwriting  journal¬ 
ism.  Half  that  _ 


amount  went  to  /  OPTION  5  ' 

investigative  puADrF  THF 

non-profit  start-  UnAKuL  I  lit  i 

up  FroPubiica.  Content  provil 

Rc^nstiei  chaifealicen 

and  the  report, 

advocate  a  Web  sites  like 

different  Of  The  Huffing 

approach:  What 
about  adopting  a 

cable-content  model?  The  companies 
providing  Internet  access  to  consumers 
could  could  build  in  a  monthly  fee  for 
accessing  that  content  —  as  Time 
Warner  does  for  premium  cable  access 
—  and  give  it  to  the  news  producers. 
“News  industry  executives  have  not 
seriously  tested  this  enough  to  know  if  it 
could  work,  but  these  fees  provide  half 
the  revenue  in  cable,”  the  report  says. 

Another  trial  balloon  being  floated: 
charging  aggregators  such  as  Google. 


Option  5  ' - 

CHARGE  THE  AGGREGATORS 

Content  providers  could 
chaise  a  licensing  fee  to 
Web  sites  like  Google  News 
or  The  Huffington  Post. 


It  worked  for  the  book  industry,  which 
recently  won  a  suit  against  the  Web 
giant.  No  longer  can  Google  distribute 
material  for  free  with  no  compensation 
to  the  publishing  company. 

“Why  aren’t  newspapers  and  news 
magazines  demanding  payment  for  use 
___________  of  their  stories  on 


r  R  Fr  ATnR<; 

^  ^  tu  A I U  K  o  search  engines?” 

rS  could  Peter  Osnos 

. — in  a  column  for 
TheCentury 

logic  News  Foundation.  The 

n  Post.  search  engine 

struck  licensing 
deals  with  news 

agencies  in  Europe  and  Osnos  thinks  U.S 
newspapers  should  push  for  the  same, 
as  well  as  an  ad-revenue  split  from 
aggregators  profiting  from  that  content. 

To  foster  these  types  of  agreements, 
Tim  Rutten,  media  columnist  at  the 
La)s  Angele,s  Times,  suggests  that  the 
government  should  grant  newspapers  an 
antitrust  exemption  —  similar  to  the  one 
granted  to  Major  League  Baseball.  It 
w'ould  encompass  other  news  sites,  like 
CNN,  and  give  them  room  to  negotiate 


an  agreement  with  the  aggregators. 

Perhaps  the  sudden  groundswell 
about  paid  content  is  indicative  of 
something  else.  Clay  Shirky,  a  media 
consultant  and  adjunct  professor 
in  NYU’s  graduate  Interactive 
Telecommunications  Program,  believes 
the  problem  is  really  much  bigger. 

In  mid-March  he  wrote  on  his  blog 
Shirky.com:  “Round  and  round  this 
goes,  with  the  people  committed  to 
saving  newspapers  demanding  to  know 
‘If  the  old  model  is  broken,  what  will 
work  in  its  place?’  To  which  the  answer 
is:  Nothing.  Nothing  will  work.  There  is 
no  general  model  for  newspapers  to 
replace  the  one  the  Internet  just  broke.” 

Whether  he’s  correct  or  not,  and 
whatever  the  method  for  hiking 
revenue,  it  really  all  comes  down  to 
the  reader.  Lee’s  Schermer  understands 
charging  for  content  is  a  delicate 
balance  act.  “Our  future  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumer,”  he  adds.  “I  want  to  be 
clear  about  it.  There  is  risk  in  just 
assuming  we  are  entitled.”  II 

I  www.e(litorandpiibljsh6r.coni/ 

I  \gy  biz  for  breaking  business  news  daily. 
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15  writers  will  receive 

$34,000  in  cask  prizes 


including  a  $10,000  first  prize 


The  Amy  Foundation  Writing  Awards  program  recognizes  writers  who 
skillfully  and  creatively  present  the  biblical  position  on  issues  affecting  the 
world  today  in  a  sensitive  and  thought-provoking  manner.  Qualifying  non-fiction 
entries  must  have  been  published  in  a  mainstream  non-religious  publication. 


Winning  entries  will  be  re-published  in  an  annual  collection  of 
prize-winning  articles. 


For  rules,  sample  articles  and  submission  forms,  visit  www.amyfound.org 
or  call  877-727-4262. 


Tne  Amy  Foundation 


Disciplins  Our  Nation  in  this  Generation 


EZSert:  Simple  Off-Line 
Inserting  Technology 


EasySert  combines  the  exceptional  qualities  of  the  JetFeeder 
hopper,  FlyStream  precollecting  system,  and  UTR  conveyor 
system  into  an  inserting  technology  for  small  circulations 
and  high  supplement  volumes. 


FlyStream  integrates  the  repair  function  (Intelligent  Repair  Control) 
into  the  precollecting  process  to  bring  high  process  security  and 
inserting  quality. 


SMALL  CIRCULATIONS, 

HIGH  INSERT  VOLUMES 

Ferag  has  launched  a  new  member  of  its 
family  of  inserting  solutions.  When  it 
comes  to  efficiency,  this  new  and  very  sim¬ 
ple  inserting  system  achieves  its  full  poten¬ 
tial  in  the  small  circulation/weekly 
segment,  and  also  with  demanding  appli¬ 
cations  like  Sunday  newspapers  and  TMC 
packs  in  North  America,  where  several  sup¬ 
plements  are  the  order  of  the  day,  along 
with  zoning  down  to  the  smallest  of  carri¬ 
er  routes. 

EZSert  is  an  inserting  technology  in  the 
copy  stream  that's  distinguished  by  a  one- 
of-a-kind  concept  incorporating  the  UTR 
conveyor,  the  universal  JetFeeder  hopper 
and  the  FlyStream  precollecting  system 
offering  off-line  insert  production  at  nex 
speeds  pf  up  to  25,000  cph  with  the  com¬ 
bination  of  these  three  components. 

JETFEEDER:  A  HOPPER 
FOR  ALL  PRODUCTS 

The  JetFeeder  hopper  processes  the  widest 
of  product  spectrums.  While  other  pro¬ 
cessing  lines  have  to  cater  for  the  different 
formats  and  product  thicknesses  using 
several  types  of  hopper,  Ferag  operates 
right  across  the  system  with  a  single,  uni¬ 
versal  hopper  model — in  newspaper,  mag¬ 


azine  and  commercial  production.  And  as 
an  option,  the  JetFeeder  hopper  can  be 
hooked  up  to  the  JobFeed^“  log  feeder  for 
semi-automatic  product  infeed. 

FLYSTREAM  WITH  INTEGRATED 
REPAIR  FUNCTION 

The  second  key  EZSert  component  is  the 
FlyStream  precollecting  system.  FlyStreatn 
integrates  the  repair  function  into  the 
gathering  process  in  the  form  of  Intelligent 
Repair  Control  (IRC)  to  guarantee  consis¬ 
tent,  high  quality  when  inserting  products 
into  the  newspaper.  Incomplete  packages 
are  returned  to  the  gathering  section  and 
repaired.  At  the  same  time,  the  control 
system  detects  missing  main  products, 
either  sending  the  collected  inserts  into  a 
holding  loop  or  suppressing  the  in-feed  of 
individual  supplements  in  the  JetFeeder 
hopper  so  they  do  not  reach  the  gathering 
process.  FlyStream  is  the  only  precollecting 
system  on  the  market  to  offer  the  inte¬ 
grated  repair  function,  which  has  reduced 
the  quota  of  missing  sheets  to  almost  zero 
without  the  need  to  return  products  into 
the  process. 


process  that  uses  the  JetFeeder  universal 
hopper  for  feeding  both  main  product  and 
inserts.  While  the  FlyStream  precollecting 
system  delivers  the  gathered  inserts  as  a 
collection  to  the  main  product,  the  main 
products  themselves  are  taken  up  by  the 
UTR  conveyor  directly  after  they  are  sin¬ 
gled  in  the  JetFeeder.  From  that  moment 
on,  the  newspapers  are  carried  by  the  UTR 
grippers  through  the  entire  inserting 
process,  until  release  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  Multistack  compensating  stack¬ 
ers.  Transport  of  the  copies  by  the  UTR 
conveyor  system  is  continuous,  with  no 
transfer  points.  That  brings  high  security 
and  stability  to  the  inserting  process  at  net 
speeds  of  25  000  cph. 

EXPANSION  TO 
40  HOPPER  STATIONS 

With  such  broad  and  flexible  configura¬ 
tion,  EZSert  with  its  exceptionally  attrac¬ 
tive  price/performance  ratio  satisfies  the 
demand  for  a  simple,  efficient  and  future- 
proofed  solution  in  the  lower  circulation 
segment. 


NO  TRANSFERS  DURING 
PRODUCT  TRANSPORT 

EZSert  is  basically  an  off-line  inserting 
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wrh  marketing... 


WRH  Marketing  is  an  international  organization  providing  worldwide  solutions  to  the  graphic  arts  industry.  With  over  twenty 
subsidiaries  located  around  the  world.  WRH  Marketing  is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  WRH  Walter  Reist  Holding  AG,  and 
the  sister  company  of  the  Ferag  organization.  In  addition  to  exclusively  distributing  Ferag  products  and  services,  WRH 
Marketing  also  represents  over  one  hundred  leading  graphic  art  manufacturer's  products. 


Making  News  Every  Day. 


Mariani  Palletizers 

■  High  level  layer 

■  Lowlevel  layer 

■  Robotic  arm 

■  Tied  and  untied  bundle  solutions 

■  Full  range  of  layer  formation  ^ptions 

■  Customized  solutions 


Fully  engineered  systems  can  include  such  options 
as  bundle  conveyor.  Inter  layer  sheets,  top  sheets, 
wrapping,  weighing  and  labeling. 


mariani 


www.mariani-it.com 


For  more  information,  visit  vvvvw.wrh-marketing-americas.com. 


WRH  Marketing  Americas  Crossroads  Corporate  Center  3150  Brunswick  Pike  Suite  220  Lawrenceville  NJ  08648 
Tel  +1  856  842  0600  '  w^.wrh-marketing-americas.com  E-Mail  info@wrh-marketing-americas.com 


special  Promotional  Products: 

Newspapers  throughout  the  industry  are  increasing  profits 
by  cost-effectively  adding  product  sampling,  tip-ins,  and 
other  "advertising  gimmicks"  to  their  business  plans 


The  morning  newspaper  is  delivered  to  a 
house  in  Ohio  and  attached  to  the  paper 
is  a  free  sample  coffee  packet.  At  another 
home  in  Georgia,  a  3-minute  DVD  adver¬ 
tising  a  new  Hollywood  movie  arrives 
tipped  inside  the  daily  paper.  At  yet  anoth¬ 
er  house  in  California  there's  a  "sticky 
note"  on  the  front  cover  of  the  paper 
offering  a  10%  discount  on  shoes  at  a 
nearby  retailer.  The  possibilities  go  on  and 
on.  Although  product  sampling,  tip-ins, 
stickers  and  other  promotional  specialties 
are  nothing  new,  they  are  tried  and  true 
marketing  vehicles.  Which  explains  why 
national-brand  companies  and  local  busi¬ 
nesses  alike  are  paying  sizable  amounts  of 
money  to  showcase  products  and  highlight 
promotions  via  various  advertising  gim¬ 
micks  placed  on,  around,  and  within  news¬ 
papers. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  means  increased 
revenue  opportunity  for  newspapers  at  a 
time  they  could  use  it.. .as  consolidation 
continues  .throughout  the  industry.  Savvy 
newspapers  are  not  only  thinking  outside 
the  box  and  taking  advantage  of  the  prof¬ 
itable  possibilities  offered  by  special  pro¬ 
motional  products,  they're  boosting  those 
profits  even  more  by  utilizing  state-of-the- 
art  automated  technologies  that  optimize 
production  cost  efficiencies. 

MACHINES  DO  THE  WORK, 
NEWSPAPERS  GAIN  THE 
REVENUE 

Many  newspaper  mailrooms  today  are 
undergoing  a  transformation  from  being 


more  than  a  facility  dedicated  to  getting 
editions  out  the  door.  Now,  mailrooms  at 
newspapers  large  and  small  are  profit 
centers  featuring  advanced  print  finishing 
machines,  flexible  inserters,  and  other 
technologies  made  by  rrianufacturers 
such  as  Muller  Martini.  Muller's  automat¬ 
ed  machines  are  capable  of  handling  tip- 
ins  and  product  samples  ranging  from 
perfume-scented  cards  to  packets  of  laun¬ 
dry  detergent  as  well  as  customized 
"wraps"  and  supplements  in  amazfngly 
fast  ways  with  almost  no  labor  cost 
involved.  Furthermore,  those  products 
can  be  automatically  processed  for 
address-specific  zones,  on  the  fly.  Muller 
machines  can  also  integrate  with  digital 
print  engines  from  companies  such  as 
Kodak  and  HP  to  create  customized  label¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  inexpensively. 

SOFTWARE  IS  PLAYING  AN 
IMPORTANT  ROLE,  TOO 

Another  key  component  in  the  equation 


is  robust  Muller  Martini  software,  which 
manages  not  only  Muller  technologies 
but  also  machines  from  competitors.  For 
example,  Muller's  SAM  proauction  plan¬ 
ning  &  control  system  and  the  company's 
WinLincs  suite  of  software  products  take 
productivity  to  a  whole  new  plateau — 
electronically  managing  and  monitoring  a 
wide  range  of  machines,  enabling  the 
production  of  special  promotional  prod¬ 
ucts  with  minimal  manual  intervention. 

HAVING  A  KNOWLEDGEABLE 
PARTNER  IS  A  KEY  TO 
SUCCESS 

Muller  Martini  is  a  worldwide  leader  in 
mailroom  system  solutions  and  print  fin¬ 
ishing  innovation.  Muller  experts  will  col¬ 
laborate  with  newspapers  to  tailor 
equipment  and  workflow  solutions  specif¬ 
ically  to  unique  and  individual  strategies. 
For  all  kinds  of  newspapers  in  virtually 
every  market,  that  can  mean  new 
avenues  to  grow  their  profits. 

For  further  information  about  the 
opportunities  that  exist  for  newspapers 
in  the  "special  promotional  products" 
marketplace. ..and  how  automated 
equipment  and  the  right  technological 
partner  can  make  production  of  those 
products  highly  cost-effective...Muller 
Martini  Mailroom  Systems  customers 
can  contact  their  Regional  Sales 
Manager.  Additional  info  can  also  be 
obtained  by  calling  1-888-2-Muller  and 
by  visiting  www.mullermartiniusa.com. 


OnDemand  Solutions 
Press  Delivery  Systems 
Saddle  Stitching 
Hardcover  Production 
Softcover  Production 
Mailroom  Systems 
Web  Presses 


www.mullermartiniusa.com 
1-888-2-Muller  1 631-582-4343 

MULLER  MARTINI 
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Economical  Insert  Production,  Higher  Net 
Throughput,  Increased  Profit  Potential. 


The  driving  force  behind  Muller  Martini's 
all-new  SLS3000  XL  Inserter  was  "keep 
it  simple."  Not  only  does  the  XL  handle 
thin  hard-to-feed  and  out-of-spec 
products  with  ease,  it  significantly 
reduces  the  number  of  missed  and 
doubled  inserts,  which  means  higher 
net  throughputs  and  more  accurate 
packages.  And,  aggressive  zoning 

OnDemand  Solutions 
Press  Delivery  Systems 
Saddle  Stitching 
Hardcover  Production 
Softcover  Production 
Mailroom  Systems 
Web  Presses 


and  regionalization  capabilities  can 
generate  new  revenue  opportunities 
for  your  business.  Bottom  line?The 
SLS3000  XL  means  business. 

To  learn  more  about  our  latest  generation 
of  newspaper  mailroom  technology, 
contact  Muller  Martini  today. 


Grow  with  us. 

Muller  Martini  is  committed  to  partnering 
with  you,  collaborating  closely  to  tailor 
our  equipment,  workflow  solutions  and 
support  resources  to  your  individual 
operational  needs  -  helping  to  grow 
your  profits  both  now  and  in  the  future. 


www.mullermartiniusa.com 
1-888-268-5537  I  631-582-4343 


MULLER  MARTINI 


PUBLISHING 

GROUP  ^^AMERICA 


Publishers  of  American  Profile,  Relish,  and  Spry  magazines 

Publishing  Group  of  America  was  founded  in  1999  with  the  idea  to  create  a  newspa¬ 
per  distributed  magazine  for  community  newspapers.  .The  result  was  American 
Profile,  which  launched  in  April  2000  with  a  circulation  of  1.1  million  that  has  grown 
to  today's  total  of  10  million  in  nearly  1,500  newspapers.  Following  the  success  of 
American  Profile,  PGA  looked  for  a  way  to  expand  on  the  idea  of  newspaper  distrib¬ 
uted  magazines.  Thus  America's  first  and  only  newspaper  distributed  food  magazine, 
Relish,  launched  in  February  2006  with  6.8  million  circulation,  and  has  grown  to  15 
million  today.  Continuing  that  success,  PGA  launched  Spry,  a  health  and  wellness 
magazine  that  launched  with  a  circulation  of  over  9  million  in  September  2008. 


AnimcanProfile  relish 


American  Profile  is  a  celebration 
of  the  people,  places,  and  things 
that  make  America  great... a  mag¬ 
azine  whose  editorial  mission  is  to 
write  about  the  positive  and 
uplifting  aspects  of  America. 
With  regular  features  on  local 
unsung  heroes,  products,  and 
business  "Made  in  America", 
national  celebrities  who  personify 
the  American  spirit,  America's 
best  communities  and  positive 
general  interest  stories,  American 
Profile  can  best  be  described  as 
the  American  spirit  in  print. 


Relish  celebrates  America's  love 
of  food.  Authentic,  accurate  fea¬ 
tures  on  cooking,  dining,  and 
entertaining  are  the  core  founda¬ 
tion  of  Relish  magazine.  Relish's 
focus  is  always  lively,  festive,  and 
fun — whether  it's  a  formal  dinner 
or  a  tailgate  party,  a  hidden  road¬ 
side  restaurant  or  a  family  picnic. 


spry 

Spry  celebrates  the  vitality  in  all 
of  us  by  offering  helpful  and 
insightful  information  and 
authoritative  articles  on  health, 
diet,  recreation,  and  leisure  activ¬ 
ities  that  contribute  to  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  healthful  lifestyle.  Each 
issue,  we  will  inspire  you  through 
stories  of  women  and  men  who 
define  the  word  spry,  people 
who  see  life  as  a  series  of  open 
doors,  and  the  future  as  full  of 
opportunity.  Spry  is  a  useful,  wel¬ 
comed,  and  lively  resource  for 
commonsense  answers  and  solu¬ 
tions  for  living  life  to  your  fullest. 
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Strengthen  Circulation 
Attract  New  Readers 
Build  Advertising 

For  more  information  call  1.800.720.6323  ext  135 


1 


Now  When  You  Call 
TKS,  We’ll  Have 
More  to  Talk  About 


TKS  is  a  major  manufacturer,  in  business  that  all  double-wide  presses  do  not  have  TKS  HYBRID  PRESS 
since  1874,  supplying  printing  equipment  to  be  substructure  mounted.  This  installa-  The  TKS  Hybrid  printing  press  is  a  combi- 
to  the  single-width,  double-width,  and  tion,  which  has  been  running  for  over  five  nation  of  our  commercial  printing  press 
triple  wide  markets  for  Newspapers  and  years,  has  all  the  press  equipment  units  with  three  ink  forms  and  continuous 
Semi-Commercial  applications.  The  Color  installed  on  the  same  floor  level  with  the  dampening  and  our  newspaper  printing 
Top  line  of  shaftless  presses  includes:  mailroom  located  in  the  middle.  unit  Color  Top  7000  (4  x  2  format).  The 

The  reels  and  units  are  located  at  a  press  provides  various  printing  patterns 
TKS  COLOR  TOP  CENTURY  right  angle  from  the  folders.  The  web  is  such  as  the  combination  of  cold  set  and  i 

tntroduced  in  April  2006,  the  Color  Top  led  in  a  straight  path  from  the  RTP  up  and  heat  set  and  the  combination  of  single  | 
Century  (4x2  format)  is  the  fastest  through  the  Tower.  After  exiting  the  and  double  width  units.  j 

tower-type  shaftless  web  offset  press  for  Tower,  the  web  is  then  turned  and  runs  i 

newspapers.  The  presses  with  a  print  straight  into  the  folder.  This  concept  was  NEW  TKS  FACTORY 
speed  of  1 00,000  copies  per  hour  is  being  developed  for  consistent  4/4  printing  and  TKS  has  broken  ground  for  our  new 
installed  at  the  new  Kumiyama  plant  of  consistent  tension  control.  state-of-the-art  Kazusa  Techno  Center 

The  Kyoto  Shimbun,  Co.,  Ltd.  in  Japan.  The  three  presses  consist  of:  manufacturing  facility,  which  will  also 

Live  production  began  in  April  2007.  •  1 5  towers  mounted  right  angle  to  house  our  new  research  and  develop- 

folder  ment  center.  This  new  factory  shows 

TKS  COLOR  TOP  9000CDH  •  RTF's  mounted  right  angle  to  press  TKS's  commitment  to  the  international 

Introduced  at  DRUPA  2004,  the  Color  Top  •  Double  formers  with  70  degree  folders  market,  including  the  USA.  It  is  due  to  be 
9000  (6  x  2  format)  is  rated  at  90,000  Several  U.S.  newspapers  have  visited  operational  in  2010. 

copies  per  hour.  This  design  is  based  on  this  facility  and  commented  on  the  effi- 
the  highly  successful  Color  Top  7000  (4  x  ciency  and  practicality  of  this  press 

2)  blanket  to  blanket  technology  and  the  design.  Some  advantages  of  this  design 

Color  Top  8000,  wide  web  directory  press,  are:  lower  ceiling  height,  elimination  of 

TKS  technology  has  earned  a  reputation  tabletop  foundation  and  more  efficient 
for  running  presses  with  70"  and  wider  manning  due  to  press  and  mailroom 
webs.  The  first  installation  of  the  Color  equipment  all  being  on  the  same  level. 

Top  9000CDH  is  Mirandela  Antes  Graficas 

in  Lisbon,  Portugal  and  has  been  running  BTC  GRIPPER  CONVEYOR 
since  early  2007.  Introduced  at  The  Columbus  Dispatch  in 

2008,  this  lightweight  gripper  is  made  of  For  additional  information  on 
TKS  COLOR  TOP  8200CDH  strong  and  durable  material  with  much  the  complete  line  of  TKS  products 

FLOOR  MOUNTED  RIGHT  less  noise  than  competing  Gripper  sys-  please  contact: 

ANGLE  PRESS  terns.  The  open/close  rollers  are  made  of  TKS  SALES  FOR  NORTH  AMERICA 

Developed  and  installed  in  2003,  the  a  special  resin,  which  require  no  lubrica-  (800)  375-2857 

Color  Top  8200  (4x2  format)  press  design  tion  making  them  basically  maintenance  sales@tkspress.com 

minimizes  production  costs.  A  production  free.  The  runner  rail  is  double  tracked,  wvvw.tksusa.com 

cefiter  in  Japan,  The  Shikoku  Shimbun  which  makes  it  easy  to  turn  and  twist  for  Celebrating  over  100  years  of 

(Newspaper)  Printing  Center  is  proving  more  efficient  layouts.  manufacturing  newspaper  presses 
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TKS  OFFERS  M  WIDE  MIII6E  OF 
FOR/Um  AND  SPEEDS  n  BEST 
MEH  YOUR  NEEDS: 


Think  About 


ColorTop*  Ecbwide 

Hxl  70,000  cph 

Color  Top*  7100 

ilx2  90,000  cph 

Color  Top*  Ecopriiis 

‘1x2  (W.S’cutoff)  90,000  cph 

Color  Top*  Century 

‘1x2 100,000  cph 

Color  Top"  8200 

‘1x2  Right  Angle  90,000  cph 

Color  Top*  9000 

6x2  90,000  cph 

Hybrid  Presses  /or  Heotset  /  II II 
aadColdset 

Drive  System - 

Permanent  magnet  motors, 
the  most  efficient  shaftless 
motor  available. 

New  State-of‘the-Art  Factory 

Construction  completed  in  2010 


Introducing  The  Color  Top^  Century  Press- 
The  World's  First  100,000  cph  Newspaper  Press. 

TRSnow  offers  the  revolutionaiy  Centuiy  Press:  The  fastest  newspaper  press  in  the  World. 

TKS's  Century  Press  stands  to  change  forever  the  definition  of  “speed"  in  the  pressroom.  Extra  speed 
capability  could  mean  newspapers: 

►  Operate  with  fewer  presses-meaning  less  maintenance,  people,  and  space 

►  Experience  a  New  ROI-more  color/ more  advertising  ; 

No  matter  what  the  size  or  speed,  TRS's  comprehensive  product  line  offers  a  press  configuration  that 
best  suits  your  specific  needs,  rind  out  more  about  why  the  world's  leading  newspapers  trust  TKS. 


TKS  (USA).  Inc.  (800)  37S-2857  Fax:  (972)  870-5857  u/u/w.tksusa.cem 


forM  Ustiif  Impi^ou” 


lyf  VISION  DATA 

Your  one-vendor  solution 

(with  a  little  help  from  our  friends) 


VisionWeb  On-line  Business  Products  Suite 

Classified  Advertising 

•  Full  on-line  classified  ad  entry  for  both  print  and  electronic  products. 

•  Commercial  account  billing  and  direct  secure  credit  card  payment. 

•  Single  web/print  rating  engine  eliminates  need  for  multiple  rate  tables. 

•  User-defined  sales  packages  on  a  per-classification  basis. 

•  Intuitive  up-sells  for  increased  revenue. 

•  Multiple  photos  for  web-only  ads,  sizes  photos  for  print  ads. 

•  Video  up-load  for  web  advertising,  links  from  print  ads. 

Display  Advertising 

•  Commercial  online  account  management  of  web  and  print  accounts. 

•  Check  contract  status  and/or  performance  for  multiple  contracts. 

•  Check  and  print  statements  or  complete  monthly  detail  for  past  periods. 

•  Access  run  schedules,  view  detailed  ad  listing  or  ads  scheduled  report. 

•  Make  a  payment  on  account  via  credit  card. 

•  Total  Advertising  handles  column  inch,  modular,  per  exposure  billing. 

•  Coming  soon;  Directly  schedule  new  ads,  reschedule  ones  that  have  run, 
several  more  unique  functions. 

Subscription  Management 

•  Manage  web  and  print  accounts,  purchase  and  renew  subscriptions. 

•  Paperless  billing,  credit  card  and  EZ-Pay  options. 

•  Send  service  messages  directly  to  the  circulation  department. 

•  Suspend  delivery  while  on  vacation,  auto  re-start  upon  return. 

Sales  Representatives 

•  Access  complete  contact  management,  account  details  from  the  field. 

•  Enter  orders  from  home  or  advertiser’s  business.  Beat  deadlines! 


In  its  more  than  30-year 
history,  Vision  Data  has 
been  an  industry  leader, 
investing  more  in  product 
innovation  and  develop¬ 
ment  than  other  media 
application  companies. 

Recently,  technology  has  grown 
faster  than  any  one  company  can 
maintain.  Now,  Vision  Data  has 
stepped  ahead  of  the  competition, 
simplifying  the  challenges  of 
merging  print  and  on-line  while 
delivering  strong  ROI  for  their 
projects. 

Working  closely  with  their  custom¬ 
ers  and  the  best  of  the  many 
emerging  technology  companies. 
Vision  Data  has  become  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  source  for  effective 
solutions  in  today’s  changing 
media  world,  and  has  worked  hard 
to  build  relationships  with  over  20 
of  the  best  emerging  Internet 
technology  companies  by  either 
linking  to  or  working  directly  with 
them  to  expand  its  software's 
functionality. 

By  adding  the  VisionWeb  Suite  to 
their  already  powerful  Total  Adver¬ 
tising  system,  today’s  progressive 
media  companies  have  the  tools 
needed  to  achieve  growth  in  one  of 
the  toughest  markets  to  date. 


Vision  Data  is  constantly  develop¬ 
ing  new  relationships  and  new 
product  functionality  on  a  weekly 
basis,  and  is  always  open  to  new 
ideas  and  suggestions.  A  custom¬ 
ized  plan  of  action  for  your  media 
company  can  mean  the  difference 
between  surviving  and  thriving  in 
this  economic  crisis. 


Vision  Data  has  been  serving 
publishers  since  1975  and  remains 
the  longest  running  exclusive 
provider  of  publication  software 
worldwide,  focused  on  providing 
both  new  and  existing  customers 
with  the  most  reliable,  innovative, 
and  revenue-minded  software 
solutions. 
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TotSr^dvertising  Classifi^*&  Display  Ad  Sales 
K.«^lassified  Pagination  &  Retail  Ad  Layout  • 

•  Vision  Web  Internet  Ad  Entry  • 
Circulation  Management  *311 


www.vdata.com 


434-2193  •  sales@vdata;com 


Congratulations  to  the  North  Jersey  Media 
Group  for  Winning  the  2009  America  East  Print 
Quality  Contest  in  the  Over  100 '000  Category! 


In  September  2006  the 
new  WIFAG  evolution 
371  went  online  at  the 
Rockaway,  NJ,  production 
site.  A  25,000-square-foot 
annex  was  specially  built 
on  the  company's  premis¬ 
es  to  house  the  new 
WIFAG  evolution  371. 

It  was  part  of  a  $60 
million  investment  by 
North  Jersey  Media  Group 
that  led  to  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  manufacturing  at 
a  single  plant.  This  was 
no  small  feat. 


ALL  MANUFACTURING 
IN  ONE  LOCATION 

In  addition  to  its  flagship  daily,  The  Record 
in  Bergen  County,  NJ,  the  company  also 
prints  its  other  daily,  the  Herald  News,  as 
well  as  over  48  community  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  regional  edition  of  USA  Today. 
These  products  amount  to  more  than  2.5 
million  newspapers  each  week  in  defined, 
variable  formats.  By  standardizing  produc¬ 
tion  processes  and  introducing  high  level 
automation  systems,  the  company  set  out 
to  establish  a  new  standard  in  newspaper 
manufacturing.  The  target  was  lower  copy 
cost  through  greater  efficiency  and  higher 
plant  utilization. 


tioned  and  run  as  two  separate  presses  in 
either  straight  or  collect  mode.  The  press  is 
equipped  with  image-based,  closed-loop 
color  and  cut-off  register  controls.  It  was 
the  first  evolution  blanket-to-blanket  print¬ 
ing  press  fitted  with  the  special  WIFAG 
spreading  device  and  on-press  equipment 
for  running  60-inch  [1,524mm],  55-inch 
[1,397mm],  50-inch  [1,270mm],  and  48- 
inch  [-1,2 19mm]  web  widths  on  a  daily 
basis. 


RUNNING  VARIABLE 
WEB  WIDTHS 

To  handle  the  webs  that  are  less  than  60- 
inch  [1,524mm]  in  the  double-width  news¬ 
paper  press  in  Rockaway,  the  narrower  web 
WIFAG  PRESS  SPECIFICATIONS  is  automatically  led  from  the  autopaster 

The  WIFAG  evolution  371  in  Rockaway  is  a  through  the  press.  It  is  then  slit  in  the  mid- 

21 -inch  cut-off,  90,000  copies  per  hour,  4  die  before  the  printing  towers  and  the  two 

by  2,  web  offset  press.  It  comprises  6  full  halves  of  the  web  are  moved  apart  with  the 

color  towers,  1  double  independent  2:5:5  spreader  device,  so  that  both  half  webs  are 

jaw  folder,  and  8  fully  automatic  aligned  with  the  centerline  of  the  two  fold- 

autopasters.  The  double  independent  jaw  er  formers.  The  automation  concept 

folder  means  the  press  line  can  be  sec-  assures  the  ease  of  operation  and  econom¬ 

ic  viability  of  the  chosen  solution:  The  posi- 
jl  tioning  elements  from  the  spreading 

I®  devices  via  the  shutters,  part-web  registers, 

'  R  motorized,  sidelay  adjustable  rubber  rollers 

j/f .  „  ^  up  to  the  motorized,  sidelay  adjustable 

~  ■  '■  rollers  under  the  folder  formers,  are  all 

I  read-back  on  a  production  basis  and  are 

develop  part-web  registers  to  assure'  preci- 
1  Sion  control  of  the  color  register.  Several 
y  .  A  -4  optimization  steps  and  tests  with  NJMG 

I  were  made  until  the  results  with  respect  to 
the  print  quality,  waste  and  the  operating 


North  Jersey  Media  Group  is  a  valuable 
customer  and  their  manufacturing 
facility  in  Rockaway,  NJ,  is  an  esteemed 
reference  for  WIFAG. 


Founded  in  1895,  the  North  Jersey  Media  Group  is  a  family  owned  and  managed  media  group 
whose  newspaper  products  supply  Bergen  and  Passaic  counties  as  well  as  neighboring  areas  in 
northern  New  Jersey. 


PRACTICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
EFFECTIVE  SOLUTIONS 


WIFAG 

e|volution 


WIFAG  evolution  371,  La  Vanguardia,  Barcelona 


Productivity,  Flexibility, 

Quality  and  Dependability 

Broad  product  range: 

-  plate  cylinder  sizes:  4/2,  6/2,  and  4/1 

-  printing  units:  blanket-to-blanket, 
9-cylinder  satellite 

jaw  folders:  2:5:5,  2:7:7,  quarterfolder 

-  autopaster:  up  to  1'500  mm  0  roll  • 

Automated  production: 

-  automated  plate  change 

-  optimized  start-up  and  production 
changeover  sequences 

-  closed-loop  color  register  and 
cut-off  control 

Workflow-integration  according  to 
PRIME: 

-  data  networking  with  prepress, 
roll  logistics,  and  postpress 

Format  variability  and  semi-commercial 
printing: 

-  variable  web  width 

-  UV,  heatset 

Upgradable  by  new  technologies: 

-  closed-loop  ink  density  control 

-  on-press  imaging  CtPress 

WIFAG 

WIFAG  Maschinenfabrik  AG 

Contact:  Mr. Thomas  S.  Stuart 

1901  St.  Ives  Drive,  Birmingham,  AL  35242 

Phone  205.980.0748,  Fax  205.980.0645 

thomas. Stuart® wifag.ch,  www.wifag.com 


Top  5  Reasons  You  Need 
Violet  Chemistry-Free  Plates 


1.  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Chemistry-free  plates  have  helped  com¬ 
mercial  printers  minimize  their  environ¬ 
mental  impact.  Now  newspapers  can 
enjoy  the  same  benefits  with  violet  chem¬ 
istry-free  plates.  These  plates  are  exposed 
in  any  30  to  60  mW  violet  CTP  device.  The 
non  image  area  is  then  removed  with  a 
simple  ph-neutral  wash. 

2.  COMPATIBLE  WITH 
EXISTING  VIOLET 
PLATESETTERS 

Approximately  two  thirds  of  newspapers 
have  violet  CTP  platesetters.  The  main 
reason  for  this  is  a  combination  of  the 
benefits  of  violet — unbeatable  speed, 
unbeatable  laser  reliability,  low  cost  of 
ownership,  and  excellent  image  quality. 


3.  TOTAL  COST  SAVINGS 

Cleaning  out  the  processor  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  In  fact,  the  chemical  processor  is  no 
longer  needed!  Not  only  are  you  drastically 
reducing  the  labor  costs  associated  with 
processor  cleaning  and  chemistry  dispos¬ 
al — but  your  quality  and  consistency 
improves  as  well.  Chemistry-free  allows  you 
to  take  violet  cost  savings  to  a  new  level. 

4.  IMPROVED  QUAUrV 
AND  CONSISTENCY 

Now  that  you  have  eliminated  the  process¬ 
ing  variables,  you  get  a  perfect  plate  every 
time  that  meets  or  beats  quality  and  per¬ 
formance  standards.  These  plates  look, 
feel,  and  behave  like  normal  plates.  On 
press  performance  is  equal  to  existing  vio¬ 
let  photopolymer  plates. 


5.  VIOLET  IS  THE 

FUTURE  (and  Present) 

Only  violet  technology  has  the  reliability 
requirements  that  are  paramount  for 
newspapers.  Newspapers  are  dependent 
on  the  ability  to  produce  plates  quickly. 
And  with  Agfa's  violet  chemistry  free 
plates,  that  choice  can  also  help  you 
improve  quality,  save  money,  and  be  bet¬ 
ter  environmental  citizens.  All  while  using 
your  existing  platesetters. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sheila 
Nysko,  Business  Development  Manager, 
at  (800)  540-2432  ext.  7042  or  email 
sheila.nysko@agfa.com. 

AGFA 


Violet  Chem-free  technology  101; 
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4  STEPS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 


Agfa's  plates  are  coated 
on  high  quality  grained 
and  anodized  aluminium. 
The  coating  is  sensitized 
to  Violet  (405nm)  light. 


During  exposure,  the. 
violet  diode  hardens  the 
image  area.  The  non  image 
remains  un-exposed. 


The  exptosed  plate  is  gummed 
with  a  Ph-neutral  solution. 
During  this  process  the  soft, 
unexFxrsed  non-image  area  is 
removed  by  the  gum. 


The  finished  plate  looks, 
feels  and  prints  like  a 
normal  plate.  The  plate 
isn't  sensitive  to  light, 
and  can  be  stored  prior  to 
press  if  needed. 


Sheila  Nysko,  Director  of  Business  Development 


www.agfa.com 


AGFA 

Stay  Ahead.  With  Agfa  Graphics. 
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4  Reasons  to  Outsource 
Home  Delivery 
Operations  Right  Now 


1.  CONTROL  YOUR  COSTS 

Outsourcing  home  delivery  lets  you  take 
advantage  of  PCF's  cost  and  operational 
efficiencies,  while  retaining  control  over 
results.  It  also  helps  you  shift  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  managing  the  costs  in  real  estate, 
labor,  energy,  and  other  areas. 

2.  REDUCE  YOUR  RISK 

Outsourcing  reduces  your  exposure  to 
investment  risk.  By  leveraging  PCF's  ongo¬ 
ing  investments  in  infrastructure  and  tech¬ 
nology,  you  are  able  to  protect  and  redirect 
your  own  investment  dollars. 


3.  LEVERAGE  BEST  PRACTICES 

Efficient  and  effective  logistics  and  mana¬ 
gerial  processes,  along  with  world-class 
software  and  a  strong  commitment  to  serv¬ 
ice,  have  translated  into  consistent  results 
and  subscriber  satisfaction — from  both 
publishers  and  their  subscribers. 

4.  PROTECT  YOUR  KEY  ASSETS 

Outsourcing  lets  you  recapture  your  teams’ 
talent  and  time,  your  most  valuable  assets  for 
future  growth.  By  removing  some  of  the  daily 
operational  distraaions,  your  teams  can  bet¬ 
ter  focus  on  the  opportunities  that  lie  ahead. 


Leverage  PCF,  the  nation's  largest 
newspaper  home  delivery  and  distri¬ 
bution  logistics  services  company,  cur¬ 
rently  serving  over  60  publications 
nationwide.  Call  1-877-PCF-6668  or 
visit  vvww.pcfcorp.com  to  learn  more. 


Your  readers.  Your  subscribers.  They’re  vital  to  your 
business.  PCF  makes  sure  they  get  their  paper  every  day. » 

Efficiently.  Reliably.  Let  us  handle  delivery  while  you  pursue  the  future. 

Call  1-877-PCF-6668  to  learn  more  or  visit  us  at  www.pcfcorp.com. 

^  .  1  .  . 

^  ©  Publishers  Circglation  Fulfillment  Inc  All  rights  reserved 


Follows  direction, 


S/"  Stays  within  budgets. 

Works  well  with  others,  ” 
including  small,  medium  or 
large  publications  looking' 
to  optimize  delivery  routes, 
expand  their  footprints,  or 
outsource  their  entire 
distribution  operations. 
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Unfolded  pages  from  a 
sample  printed  by 
Goss  in  the  format  of  its 
three-around  Triliner 
technology,  and  from  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  in  its 
first  week  printed  in  the 
Berliner  format  on  a  new 
KBA  press.  They  show 
the  somewhat  wider  and 
substantially  shorter 
dimensions  of  three- 
around  printing  on  a 
two-around  press. 


Triliner.  Technology 

Special  Edition 


Goss  International  introduces 
Trilinor  newspaper  format 


The  three-around  printing  option, 
and  what  it  may  mean  for  newspapers 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


—  with  the  required  gear  change-out  and 
folder  retiming  —  has  been  a  reality  for 
years,  according  to  veteran  Gannett 
production  executive  Chuck  Blevins, 
president  of  Chuck  Blevins  &  Associates 
consulting  in  Naples,  Fla. 

Press  rebuilder  and  upgrader  Pressline 
Services  announced  its  modification  last 
summer.  Press  maker  Goss  International 
and  plate-handling  systems  supplier 
Nela  followed  in  the  fall.  In  each  case, 
modification  to  single-,  double-  and 
triplewide  two-around  presses  shortens 
page  cutoff  by  one-third  in  order  to 
print  three  pages  around  the  same  plate 
cylinders. 

As  a  manufacturer,  Goss  also  offers 
three-around  paging  as  an  option  on  new 
presses,  as  well  as  folding  capabilities  that 
support  three-around  collect  runs  and  its 
own  post-press  equipment’s  compatibility 


Web-width  reductions  have  taken  pressrooms  about 
as  far  as  most  dare  go  to  save  newsprint.  Further  savings 
must  be  made  in  another  dimension  —  page  length  or, 
from  the  web’s  perspective,  a  press’  cutoff. 

New  doublewide  presses  built  for  web  widths  down  to  44  inches 
ordinarily  have  18-  to  21-inch  cutoffs,  giving  pages  a  pleasing  width- 
to-depth  ratio  and  further  helping  to  save  on  newsprint.  Cut-downs 
to  installed  presses  that  reduced  web  widths  as  much  as  10  inches 
over  15  years  have  quickly  paid  for  themselves.  But  those  cut-downs 

still  print  on  pages  just  as  long  as  before  three-page  plate  around  those  same 

—  as  much  as  239/i6  —  because  the  cylinders.  A  four-page-across  (double¬ 

length  is  determined  by  plate  cylinders’  |  wide),  two-page-around  cylinder  could 
unchanging  circumference,  around  I  print  12  pages. 

which  they  carry  two  page  plates.  Three-around  printing  and  the  possibility 

Now  at  least  three  companies  offer  a  of  converting  two-around  cylinders  to 

way  to  squeeze  50%  more  pages  from  three  plates  around  are  not  new.  In 

existing  press  capacity  by  mounting  one  t  commercial  printing,  redividing  cylinders 
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In  ordinary  headline-dowTi  position, 


copies  tend  to  slide  under  the  short, 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


jackets  headline  down,  according  to 
Goss.  So  sections  comprising  standard- 
cutoff  pages  (two-around)  taken  to 
another  folder  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
same  post-press  equipment. 

Straight  or  collect 

Operational  advantages  accrue  in 
both  straight  and  collect  production.  In 
straight  mode,  each  cylinder  revolution 
produces  three  papers  rather  than  two, 
providing  time  for  later  press  starts  * 
or  earlier  finishes,  allowing  the  same 
runs  on  the  same  schedule  using  less 
equipment,  or  for  printing  commercial 
jobs,  according  to  Richards. 

In  collect  runs.  Triliner  sections  come 
in  breaks  of  three,  rather  than  two.  The 
Triliner  jaw  folder  collects  the  images 
around  the  plate  cylinder  to  yield  50% 
more  section  fronts,  section  backs  and 
panorama  center  positions.  Triliner  also 
boosts  color  pages  by  half  without  more 
towers,  because  all  new  sections  have 
color  in  the  same  positions  as  the  original 


sections.  Furthermore,  imaging  three 
pages  on  one  plate  rather  than  separately 
imaging  two  one-page  plates  halves  the 
number  of  plates  to  be  changed  and  can 
improve  register. 

Conversion  can  be  performed  gradually, 
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FPS  folder  and  incorporates  features  from 
earlier  Goss  folders  that  performed  the 
triple-collect  operation.  “We  are  on  sched¬ 
ule  with  development  of  the  folder,”  says 
Newspaper  Products  Management  Direc¬ 
tor  John  Richards,  at  Goss 
International’s  Durham,  N.H.,  facility. 

•  Sections  nest  in  the  Triliner  system’s 
off-center  fold,  which  puts  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  page  area  below/ 
behind  the  fold.  In  contrast,  Goss’ 
SuperBerliner  folds  more  than  40%  of  a 
Berliner’s  deeper  page.  In  both  cases,  the 
asymmetrically  folded  product  entirely 
covers  standard-size  inserts  in  front.  If 
inserted  into  any  but  the  innermost  (last) 
section,  inserts  also  are  entirely  covered 
in  back  by  the  front  of  the  next  section 
by  means  of  a  modified  opener  able  to 
separate  adjacent  sections. 

Inserter  pockets  can  be  modified  to 
accept  the  smaller,  asymmeirically  folded 
papers,  according  to  Goss,  which  found 
that  headline-up  (short,  folded  side  . 
down)  delivery  from  the  folder  will 
allow  most  post-press  operations  to 
accommodate  the  new  format  and  fold. 


with  the  resulting  new'  format. 

Conversions  could  be  used  to  create 
new  products,  reduce  newsprint 
consumption,  print  more  pages  from 
the  same  press  capacity  in  the  same  time, 
print  redesigned  products  in  less  time  or 
on  less  equipment,  and,  where  collect 
mode  is  possible,  boost  the  number  of 
color-printed  pages  by  as  much  as  half. 


▼ 

Large  trolleys  (below)  are 
designed  to  hold  wrap¬ 
around  and  two-wide  plates 
for  Krause  platesetters. 


What  the  vendors  say 

St.  Louis-based  Pressline  has  three 
patents  pending  for  its  Svolution,  or  3V, 
technology  to  convert  presses  to  cutoffs 
ranging  from  about  14  inches  to  almost 
153/^  inches,  for  production  only  in  straight 
mode.  Its  dual-feed  option  permits 
production  at  the  two-around  cutoff  along 
with  the  three-around  modification. 

Pressline  offers  to  print  prototype 
copies  at  the  new  cutoff  for  prospective 
customers. 

Nela,  in  Oakdale,  Minn.,  and  Lahr, 
Germany,  offers  three-around  on-press 
conversions  using  what  it  describes  as  a 
“simple  and  convenient  tool.”  Nela 
inserts  a  filler  bar  in  the  location  of  one  of 


a  cylinder’s  two  lock-ups,  ensuring  that 
its  weight  matches  that  of  the  remaining 


KDR 


lock  assembly  180°  around  the 
circumference  in  order  to  prevent 
unbalanced  forces  when  the 
cylinder  spins  at  high  speed. 

Citing  “considerable  experience 
with  the  one-around  application,”  Nela 
USA  Sales  Director  Jurgen  Gruber 
said  his  company  has  helped  “about 
a  dozen”  European  and  Asian  papers 
convert  to  three-around  printing 
with  satisfactory  results. 

With  systems  to  handle  all  plate-related 

tasks  e.xcept  imaging  and  processing 

Nela  also  performs  the  bender  conversions 

=  required  for  the  three-around  single  plate, 

§  providing  benders  in  Europe  and  the  Far 

I  East,  w  here  the  longer  plates  are  more 

3  common. 

< 

f  Combining  asymmetric  folding,  shorter 
S  cutoffs  and  triple  collecting  Capability,  the 
i  Goss  Triliner  folder  is  based  on  tbe  Goss 


The  Krause  LS  Performance  XXL 


(shown  above,  with  processor)  can 


image  three  pages  on  long  plates. 


folded  side  of  preceding  copies 


as  the  shingled  stream  is 


s  ,  brought  together,  preventing 
,  proper  conveying,  inserting  and 

stacking.  Delivering  the  short  side  down 
how'ever,  enables  copies  to  slide  over 
one  another,  according  to  Goss  Product 
Management  Director  Peter  Tassinari. 

Pocket  and  opener  modifications  do 
not  prevent  inserters  from  accepting 


l 


J. 

\ 


as  production  continues,  but  for  now, 

1  says  Richards,  removing  plate  cylinders 
and  modifying  them  off  site  is  “the  only 
proven  technique  we  have.”  But  Goss 
can  convert  one  couple  at  a  time  or 
prefabricate  one-plate-around  cylinders 
to  swap  out  existing  cylinders,  which  can 
be  modified  for  installation  at  the  next 
I  couples,  cycling  through  the  press  with 
j  minimal  production  disruption. 

Still  improving  methods  of  making 
modifications,  Goss 
hopes  to  “perfect  the 
techniques  for  actually 
doing  them  on  site,” 

Richards  says. 

Modification  con¬ 
sists  of  welding  into 
the  space  occupied  by 
one  of  a  cylinder’s  two 
plate  lockups  a  steel 


Krause  LS  Performance  XXL. 

Whereas  the  dual-laser  LS  Jet  Asia 
cannot  accurately  stitch  and  plot  a  third 
page  in  the  middle  of  a  plate,  “one  laser 
j  can  scan  the  entire  length  of  the  plate,” 
says  Lane  Palmer,  newspaper  products 
vice  president  at  Fujifilm  Graphics 
U.S.A.,  which  makes  and  sells  plates  and 
represents  Krause  in  several  markets.“It 
doesn’t  matter  how  many  pages.” 

‘Tou  really  have  to  look  at  the  prepress, 
press  and  post-press  to  have  a  functional 
solution,”  Richards  says.  With  Goss  in  the 


market  study,  Goss’  talks  with  big  names 
in  North  American  newspapers  led  to 
what  Richards  calls  “very,  very  positive 
results”  and  “one  or  two  newspapers 
interested  in  talking  to  us  right  away.” 

After  last  month’s  mailing  of  Triliner- 
printed  samples  —  12  pages  in  three 
sections  with  a  full-size  insert  —  “we’ve 
given  budgetary  quotes  to.  I’d  say,  15 
people  who  are  quite  interested,”  he  adds. 

Pressline  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  Jim  Gore  has  “talked  to  quite  a 
few  people,”  has  at  least  one  prospective 
customer,  and 
hopes  to  “get  one 
on  the  books” 
this  month. 

Nela  remains 
mum  on  its 
discussions  with 
newspapers. 


j.  bar  machined  to  the  space’s  dimensions, 
then  making  it  “smooth  enough  to  print 
on,”  he  says.  (Blanket  cylinders 
already  take  only  one  blanket.) 

While  “plates  are  no  issue,”  Richards 
says,  platesetters  “have  to  be  replaced” 

I  to  produce  at  a  size  outside  the  range  of 
j  typical  plates.  East  Asian  papers,  however, 
I  have  long  used  full-circumference  plates 
I  (carrying  two  standard-cutoff  pages 

around),  and  all  major  manufacturers  sell 
them,  according  to  Richards.  Newspapers 
can  image  two  or  three  pages  on  them, 
passing  the  web  to  the  appropriate  folder. 

Imaging  three  pages  on  one  long  plate, 
however,  is  more  than  a  matter  of  size. 
Germany’s  Krause-Biagosch  supplies 
j  many  Korean  dailies  with  platesetting 
I  systems  capable  of  outputting  single-  and 
I  double-length/width  plates  —  something 
!  its  dual-imaging-head  LS  Jet  Asia  does 
j  quite  fast.  But  imaging  three  pages  on  a 
i  long  plate  requires  the  single-head 


post-press  business,  he  adds,  “we  have  the 
solutions  ironed  out;  we’ve  tested  them  in 
the  lab.”  Goss  promotes  its  NP  inserters 
'  and  Ferag  models  as  TViliner-compatible. 

I  Eariy  reaction 

I  “It  started  for  us  with  the  SuperBerliner 
I  concept,”  says  Richards,  referring  to  the 
I  3-year-old  effort  to  deal  with  inserts 
I  protruding  from  the  smaller-format 
Berliner,  and  realizing  that  the  problem 
would  be  worse  in  a  newspaper  of  even 
smaller  dimensions. 

As  for  the  Triliner  solution,  “we’ve  been 
working  on  it  about  a  year  and  a  half,” 
says  Richards.  For  all  the  potential  bene¬ 
fits  from  three-around  printing,  however, 
folder  technology  was  “extremely  impor¬ 
tant”  to  the  concept’s  success,  he  adds. 
W’^ithout  asymmetric  folding  and  triple 
collecting,  conversion  merely  prints  more 
copies  of  each  page. 

Moving  beyond  the  concept  and  formal 


“It’s  pretty  intriguing  to  me,”  Dallas 
Morning  News  Production  Vice  President 
William  H.  May  Jr.  says  after  two  vendors 
showed  up  for  discussions.  “Probably  the 
most  well-developed  presentation  has 
been  from  Goss.” 

“It’s  a  very  interesting  concept.  I’d  want 
to  see  the  mechanics  of  how  that  works,” 
remarked  another  operations  executive 
who  asked  not  to  be  identified.  “I  wouldn’t 
want  to  be  the  beta  site,”  he  added, 
preferring  that  another  site  first  discover 
any  difficulties  and  deal  with  do\vn-line 
changes  to  convening  and  inserting. 

“Nobody  wants  to  be  first,”  especially  in 
a  severe  cost-cutting  environment,  echoes 
David  Stolar.  The  Erie  (Pa.)  Times-News 
operations  director  expects  to  talk  to 
Goss  this  month  at  the  America  East 
trade  show  and  conference  in  Hershey, 
Pa.,  and  says  he’ll  also  talk  with  Pressline 
and  expects  to  involve  Nela  —  at  least  for 
punching  new-size  plates. 


I _  ,  With  a  50-inch  web  and  223/4-inch 
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cutoff,  the  Times-News  remains  a 
relatively  big  broadsheet.  Stolar  says 
conversations  have  covered  three-across 
printing,  web-width  reduction  and  three- 
around  conversion.  Just  trimming  the 
web  to  46  inches,  he  notes,  will  require 
modification  of  pockets  on  the  mail- 
room’s  Muller  Martini  SLS-1000  inserter. 
Add  to  that  a  three-around  conversion, 
and  inserter  modification  would  become 
“a  pretty  complicated  problem,”  he  adds. 

“We’re  in  conversations  with  both 
vendors,”  Gannett  U.S.  Community 
Publishing  Production  Vice  President 
J.  Austin  Ryan  said  shortly  before 
Nela  announced  its  own  conversion 
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could  contain  one  section  or  more  with  a 
two-around  cutoff,  while  other  sections’ 
pages  might  have  three-around  cutoffs  — 
perhaps  as  tabloids. 

Brass  Tacks  Design  President  and  CEO 
Alan  Jacobson  regards  a  compact  edition 
as  a  good  format  “from  the  reader’s 
standpoint.  From  an  advertising  stand¬ 
point,  I  don’t  see  it  as  a  winner.”  Still,  he 
adds,  it  is  more  ergonomic  than  broad¬ 
sheets  —  and  “much  better  than  the  tabs 
we  have  now.” 

Jacobson  finds  the  issue  interesting  but 
also  nearly  irrelevant  because,  he  says, 
the  industry  is  in  such  sad  shape  that  any 
dimension  or  design  “wouldn’t  make  any 
difference.”  Newspapers  in  general  won’t 
get  to  a  new  format  because  the  printed 
paper  will  disappear  much  sooner  than 
most  predicted,  he  says,  speculating  that 
many  may  be  printed  no  more  than 
weekly  in  order  to  wrap  ad  inserts. 

“I  like  the  size  and  shape.  I’d  be  very 
happy  working  with  it,”  Jacobson  says 
of  the  upper  range  of  the  new  format’s 
size,  noting  that  he’s  seen  shorter-run 
products  that  look  fine  at  the  size. 

As  for  the  prospect  of  turning  a 
“deep”  tab  into  a  magazine-type  product. 
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some  new  format  that  comes  in  shorter 


Berliner  format. 

Ryan  insists  that  conversions  require 
rethinking,  not  just  shrinking,  with  pub¬ 
lishers  first  asking  how  customers  may  be 
better  served  with  a  changed  product. 

“Why  not  a  magazine-type  product?” 
he  asks,  suggesting  one  example. 


service.  “I’m  excited  about  it.” 


Gannett  is  considering  three-around 
technology  for  savings  and  for  possible 
revenue  from  additional  color  possibili¬ 
ties,  according  to  Ryan. 

A  need  for  modifications  in  post-press, 
he  says,  depends  on  “how  you’re  going  to 
use  the  new  format,”  which  would  not 
necessarily  be  for  the  main  section  or 
insert  jacket. 

Getting  a  section  several  inches  shorter 
than  a  Berliner’s  18  inches  or  so  to  serve 


and  possibly  narrower  than  the  small- 
broadsheet  Berliner  —  a  Berlinetta,  if  you 
like  (with  apologies  to  Pininfarina  and 
Ghia).  The  shorter  Berliner  format 
possesses  the  advantage  of  retaining  a 
broadsheet’s  sectioning. 


as  an  insert  jacket,  however,  “requires  a 
veiy  large  lap  on  the  sheets,”  says  Blevins, 
noting  that  the  long  overfold  provides 
something  to  grab  at  the  inserter.  While 
conceding  it  is  “a  pretty  clever  technical 
response,”  Blevins  is  unsure  of  customer 
response.  To  work  with  existing  inserters, 
he  says,  the  shorter  format  requires  the 
long  overfold  in  combination  with  some¬ 
thing  placed  in  the  bottom  of  inserter 
pockets  to  further  raise  the  product  within 
reach  of  the  gripper. 

The  long  and  short  of  it 

Depending  on  plate  cylinder  circum¬ 
ference,  the  three-around  pages’  shorter 
cutoff  could  range  from  14  to  almost  153/4 
inches  —  two-thirds  the  depth  of  a  two- 
around  page.  Broadsheet  page  width 
varies  with  web  width  —  generally  from 
11  to  12V2  inches. 

Factoring  in  web  width,  pages  from 
three-around  converted  presses  might 
be  suited  to  tabloids  only  slightly  longer 
than,  say.  New  York’s  Daily  News  (on 

a  21-inch  cutoff  press 


running  a  48-inch  or 


narrower  web)  or  to 


In  announcing  the  Triliner,  Richards 
said  that  as  webs  have  narrowed.  Triliner 
technology  “brings  cutoffs  into  a  more 
familiar  and  pleasing  proportion  to  page 
widths.” 

Regardless  of  how  it’s  folded,  a  page 
printed  three  around  on  a  press  designed 
to  print  two  around  will  have  dimensions 
unlike  those  of  familiar  broadsheets, 
most  tabs  or  Berliners.  But  the  industry 
“makes  huge  assumptions  about  what  is 
and  isn’t  acceptable”  to  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  says  Ryan. 

Newspapers  must  seek  those  customers’ 
assessments,  and  when  Gannett  has 
done  so,  Ryan  says,  it’s  found  they  don’t 
object  to  format  changes.  Gannett  led  in 
conversion  to  the  narrowest  web  widths, 
including  the  country’s  first  Berliner,  the 
Journal  Cf  Courier  in  Lafayette,  Ind.  It 
expects  to  print  its  second.  The  Times  in 


Shreveport,  La.,  in  2010.  The  Reading 


(Pa.)  Eagle  appeared  last  month  in  the 


Pursuing  a  three- 
around  conversion 
is  a  chance  to  fully 
reassess  the  news¬ 
paper,  Ryan 
continues  —  addipg, 
however,  that  while 
it  is  an  “opportunity 
to  change,  it  doesn’t 
mean  it  has  to  be 


—  CHUCK  BLEVINS/President,  Chuck  Blevins  &  Assoaates 


Jacobson  says  he  doesn’t  see  companies 
spending  now  on  equipment  to  stitch  or 
glue  copies,  as  in  Scandinavia,  much  less 
for  a  superior  paper  grade  or,  say,  UV-  or 
heatset-printed  “covers.” 

But  rather  like  Ryan,  Jacobson  says 
that  if  a  paper  does  have  the  interest  £md 
money,  (and  if  it  still  has  the  opportunity), 


the  first  questions  should  be  put  not  to 
editors  or  designers  but  to  advertisers  — 
getting  a  feel  for  their  overall  marketing 
needs  and  determining  how  best  to 
serve  them  without  selling  out  the 
editorial  product  in  which  they  want 
their  ads  to  appear.  “Try  to  develop  a 
compelling  product  that  advertisers 
want  to  be  in,”  he  urges. 

Even  though  he  prefers  the  compact 
format,  “the  business  equation  just  isn’t 
there  to  support  it,”  says  Jacobson, 
referring  not  only  to  conversion  cost, 
but  also  the  likelihood  that  a  reduced 
format  will  require  reduced  ad  rates  — 
that,  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  advertisers. 

Costly  cost-cutting? 

“I  know  it’s  expensive  per  couple 
[and]  “requires  significant  folder  work 
to  make  this  happen,”  says  Stolar  in  Erie. 
But  neither  newspaper  nor  vendor 
personnel  will  even  ballpark  a  per- 
couple  cost  of  converting  a  given  type 
of  press.  “There’s  no  history  out  there” 
by  which  to  judge,  says  Blevins.  And 
while  he’d  heard  a  specific  vendor  h£is  a 
customer,  terms  of  a  first  sale  typically 
are  a  poor  guide  to  price. 

Despite  much  U.S.  interest  in  the 
Berliner,  there  is  resistance  to  the  need 
to  buy  a  new  press  for  the  format,  say 
Richards  and  Jacobson,  pointing  to  the 
few  such  presses  sold  here.  Conversion 
is  an  affordable  alternative  to  a  press 


purchase,  and  one  that  may  save  more 
on  paper  and  plate  mounting  while 
preserving  the  ability  to  run  longer, 
two-around  pages. 

Noting  that  after  enough  use,  presses 
need  to  be  rebuilt  anyway,  Ryan  says, 
“Imagine  being  able  to  rebuild  and  get 
a  return  on  that  investment.”  In  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  rethought  newspaper,  he  says, 
“I  think  you  can  get  a  nice  ROI.” 

Or  as  May  says,  it 


allows  a  shop  to 


retool  existing  iron 


—  ALAN  JACOBSOM/Presldent,  Brass  Tacks  Design 


without  major  capital  expenses.”  But  he’s 
quick  to  add  that  besides  two  lock-up 
mechanisms  across  each  doublewide 
cylinder,  conversion  will  require  that  a 
publisher  have  or  buy  a  separate  folder 
for  the  new  page  size  or  use  a  dual  folder 
in  which  one  folder  can  be  conveited  — 
within  the  same  housing  —  to  three- 
around  compatibility. 

Citing  it  as  the  main  reason  a  conver¬ 
sion  vrill  cost  more  than  a  cut-down. 


Finally,  you  have  a 
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Blevins  says,  “When  you  start  messing 
with  the  folder,  that’s  real  money,”  and 
the  costs  extend  from  rollers  and  angle 
bars  into  post-press. 

And  to  the  cost  of  post-press  modifi¬ 
cations,  Stolar  adds  consideration  of 
design  and  layout  changes  and  any 
consequent  changes  to  systems  used 
to  support  them  —  from  dummying 
and  pagination  software  to  plateroom 
hardware.  “What  are  the  domino  costs 
upstream  and  dovrastream?”  he  asks. 

All  those  other  expenses  could  blow 
it  out  of  the  water,” 
he  adds. 

Blevins  is  about 
as  pessimistic  as 
Jacobson  when  it 
comes  to  selling  pub¬ 
lishers  on  conversion: 
“If  you  can’t  get  that 
return  within  a  year, 
they’re  not  going  to 
talk  to  you,  [because] 
there’s  no  money  out  there.” 

Another  obstacle,  according  to 
Blevins,  may  be  resistance  in  union 
shops  where  publishers  may  see  conver¬ 
sion  as  a  way  to  reduce  manpower. 

Furthermore,  although  conversion 
multiplies  the  number  of  full-color 
pages,  Blevins  thinks  even  that  will 
provide  “a  pretty  weak  ROI  in  this 
economy.” 

Where  color  capacity  is  the  issue, 
another  consequence  of  the  industry’s 
contraction  works  against  conversion. 
Huge  used  equipment  inventories  — 
including  some  presses  of  rather  recent 
vintage  —  have  so  deeply  depressed 
prices  that  the  “economies  just  disap¬ 
pear”  for  three-around  printing,  Blevins 
says.  The  difference  may  be  sufficient, 
he  adds,  that  it  would  more  than  cover 
the  addition  of  one,  possibly  two  press 
operators. 

Though  converting  to  three-around 
printing  almost  certainly  will  cost  less 
than  buying  a  two-around  Berliner- 
format  press,  the  U.S.  dailies  that 
bought  such  presses  needed  to  upgrade 
anyway  from  their  old  letterpress  and 
flexo  equipment. 

In  the  case  of  Shreveport,  however, 
Gannett  made  the  best  of  both  trends: 
converting  to  Berliner  by  tapping 
the  used-equipment  market  for  a 
reconditioned  Wifag  press.  il 
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Newsprint 

Forecast 


Consumption: 

(down)  22.6%  y/y 


Prices: 

(down)  lower 
than  in  2007 


Statistics 


Analysis 


SOURCE:  FORESTWEB.COM 

The  erosion  in  North  American 
newsprint  consumption  accelerated  at 
the  start  of  2009,  as  the  recession  con¬ 
tinued  to  undermine  the  newspaper 
business.  In  January,  U.S.  dailies  con¬ 
sumed  22.6%  less  newsprint  year-over¬ 
year  compared  to  a  16.3%  decline  for 
full-year  2008,  according  to  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Products  Council  (PPPC). 

Faced  with  dwindling  demand, 
newsprint  producers  trimmed  produc¬ 
tion,  including  some  permanent  clo¬ 
sures,  in  attempt  to  firm  up  the  market. 
The  North  American  newsprint  oper¬ 
ating  rate  in  January  dropped  to  77% 
versus  92%  a  year  earlier. 

Newsprint  output  in  North  America 
dropped  20.5%  year-over-year  in 


January,  to  724,000  tonnes.  January 
shipments  were  down  even  more 
sharply,  falling  32.1%,  to  625,000 
tonnes.  With  production  exceeding 
shipments,  producer  inventories  grew 
during  January  by  99,000  tonnes,  to 
419,000  tonnes,  which  was  66,000 
tonnes  higher  than  last  Jan.  31. 

Consumer  newsprint  inventories, 
however,  declined  overall  during 
January,  with  all  U.S.  users  stocks 
down  24,000  tonnes,  to  750,000 
tonnes  at  January's  end.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  occurred  because  of  a  steep  draw¬ 
down  by  commercial  printers  because 
inventories  at  U.S.  dailies  increased  by 
26,000  tonnes,  to  674,000  tonnes.  ■ 


Shipments: 

(down)  32.1%  y/y 


SOURCE:  FORESTWEB 


!nk  Spotlight 


Dodd,  president  at  US  Ink. 

“There  is  interest  in  things  that 
would  have  looked  impossible  even 
just  a  year  ago  but  now  are  being  dis¬ 
cussed  with  ad  agencies  and  newspaper 
ad  groups,”  said  Norm  Harbin,  Flint 
Group’s  VP  of  business  and  technical 
development  for  news  ink.  Mr.  Harbin 
noted  interest  in  UV,  metallic,  and  flu¬ 
orescent  inks,  as  well  as  Rub  ‘n  Smell 
scented  inks.  ■ 


At  a  time  when  advertising  is  down 
across  all  media,  companies  are  looking 
for  ways  to  reach  consumers.  For  news¬ 
papers,  there  are  new  opportunities, 
thanks  to  some  innovative  products. 

US  Ink  and  First  Flavor  have  made  a 
splash  with  the  debut  of  Taste-it 
Notes,  an  edible  “sticky  note”  that  can 
be  placed  on  the  front  page  of  newspa¬ 


pers  to  engage  readers  in  a  never- 
before-offered  taste  sampling. 

“We  believe  Taste-it  Notes  could  be  a 
breakthrough  in  newspaper  advert'sing, 
at  a  time  when  newspaper  executives 
are  increasingly  interested  in  innova¬ 
tive  solutions  that  will  assist  their  print 
advertisers  to  increase  revenue  and  dif¬ 
ferentiate  their  brand,”  said  Michael  J. 
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jobs  or  the  economy,  take  a 
look  at  a  poem  called  “It  Used 
to  Be  Made  in  America.” 

It’s  a  business  story. 

Ws  a  social  story. 

It’S  a  national  story. 

It’S  a  local  story. 

You  can  read  it  online  at  www. 
itusedtobemadeinamerica.com 
It  paints  a  vivid  picture  of 
conflicting  economic  forces. 

To  talk  to  the  author,  call 
Robert  Barrows  at  650-344-1951 
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SYNDICATES 


No-nonsense  conservative  Cal  Thomas  celebrates 
a  quarter-century  of  his  syndicated  column 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

CAL  Thomas  believes  he  managed  his  career  back- 
ward  —  first  climbing  the  ranks  of  television  and  then 
jumping  to,  and  succeeding  in,  print.  “Most  people 
make  their  way  in  newspapers,  then  go  to  TV,”  he 
says,  anticipating  his  25th  anniversary  as  a  syndicated 
columnist.  “I  did  it  the  other  way  around.” 

Backward  or  not,  Thomas,  who  still  churns  out  two  columns  a 
week  and  is  syndicated  in  more  than  500  dailies  via  Tribune 
Media  Services,  this  month  celebrates  a  quarter-century  on  the 
job.  Tribune  will  host  a  bash  in  his  honor  on  April  13.  “I  still  feel 

copy  boy  for  NBC  in  Washington,  D.C., 


the  passion  and  the  drive,”  says  the  well- 
known  conservative,  who  won’t  reveal 
his  age.  “I  have  never  missed  a  deadline.” 

Thomas,  who  also  writes  for  USA 
Today  and  does  commentary  for  FOX 
News  and  others,  brags  that  even  when 
he  chose  to  take  a  week  off  in  1997,  he 
worked  anyway:  that  turned  out  to  be 
the  weekend  Princess  Diana  died.  Since 
he  was  in  Ireland,  he  filed  columns  on 
the  view  of  British  reaction  to  her  death. 

Thomas’  news  career  began  as  a 


while  attending  American  University. 
That  led  to  work  at  the  NBC  affiliate  in 
Houston,  where  he  eventually  worked  as 
a  weekend  anchor  and  reporter.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington  to  wdrk  for  WRC 
Radio.  Fired  in  1973,  Thomas  launched  a 
radio  news  service  out  of  Washington 
and  in  1980  joined  the  Moral  Majority, 
serving  as  a  communications  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  five  years.  It  was  during  that 
time  he  got  the  itch  to  write  a  newspaper 


Hell  on 
wheels: 
syndicated 
columnist 
Cal  Thomas 
astride 
his  son’s 
custom-built 
chopper,  on 
Christmas 
'  Day  2005. 


Anything  hut  mild 

EPIN6  UBEW  ON 
IHE  BOKO  m  '04 


opinion  column. 

“I  had  written 
the  occasional 
letters  to  the 
editor,  but 
never  a  column,” 
Thomas  says, 
noting  he 
penned  a  piece 
on  book  censor¬ 
ship  for  The 
New  York  Times 
that  it  published 
in  1983.  “I  wrote 
a  few  more  for  The  Washington  Post  and 
then  I  collected  them  and  sent  them  to 
all  of  the  syndicates,  and  they  all  turned 
me  down.” 

But  Thomas  didn’t  stop  there.  He 
called  Tom  Johnson,  then  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  urged  him  to 
take  him  on.  He  met  with  Johnson  in 
March  1984,  and  his  first  column  ran  a 
month  later  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate.  Within  a  month,  his  work 
was  appearing  in  12  newspapers.  By 
1990,  he  had  reached  a  new  peak:  200 
papers  were  then  running  the  column, 
a  milestone  that  prompted  then-Vice 
President  Dan  Quayle  to  throw  Thomas 
a  party  at  his  home. 

“I  was  writing  about  cutting  edge 
social  issues;  abortion,  pom,  same-sex 
marriage,”  he  says  of  his  introduction  to 
newspaper  readers.  “Some  days  at  the 
L.A.  Times,  letters  about  me  would  fill 
an  entire  page.”  Over  time,  Thomas 
also  gained  a  reputation  for  calling  and 
visiting  his  client  papers. 

“He  is  the  most  widely  syndicated 
political  columnist  in  America,”  says 
Mary  Elson,  TMS’  managing  editor. 

“He’s  not  a  screamer,  he  is  a  journalist  — 
he  does  reporting.  He  presents  a  well- 
researched  view.” 

Thomas  still  travels  many  times  a 
year,  often  stopping  to  visit  newsrooms 
in  towns  where  he  has  speaking  engage¬ 
ments.  “I  ask  them  what  the  issues  are,” 
he  says  over  the  phone  from  a  hotel  in 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  in  town  to  speak  at  a 
fundraiser  for  a  pregnancy  help  center. 
“There  is  always  a  real  connection.” 

But  his  favorite  client,  he  says, 
remains  the  tiny  Washington  (Ind.) 
Times-Herald.  Why?  “My  dad  had  a 
paper  route  there,”  he  replies.  “That 
makes  it  kind  of  special.”  11 

Visit  w«m«ditoraRdp(ibiisi»r.com/ 
syndicates  for  daily  news  reports. 


Thomas  currently  runs 
in  500  newspapers. 
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!  Shoptalk 


Latin  Americans  look  for  lessons  in  U.S.  newspaper  recession 


PARAGUAY,  THE  SECOND-POOREST  NATION  IN  SoUTH 

America  with  a  per-capita  GDP  the  World  Bank 
estimates  at  less  than  $2,000,  would  seem  an  odd 
place  for  U.S.  newspaper  executives  and  journalists  to 
bemoan  the  state  of  their  business. 

Yet  on  the  Ides  of  March,  I  found  myself  in  the  capital  city  of 
Asuncion  at  the  Inter  American  Press  Association  (lAPA)  Midyear 
Meeting  participating  in  a  panel  discussion  titled  “The  U.S.  News¬ 
paper  Industry:  At  the  Edge  of  the  Cliff.”  Moderated  by  Milton 
Coleman  of  The  Washington  Post,  the  other  speakers  were  Earl 


Maucker  of  the  South  Florida  Sun- 
Sentinel,  Ed  Seaton  of  The  Manhattan 
(Kan.)  Mercury  and  Liza  Grossman,  just 
departed  from  The  Miami  Herald. 

Propping  for  the  discussion  a  week  or 
so  before,  the  five  of  us  thought  there 
might  be  a  fair  amount  of 
interest  in  the  topic  among 
the  Latin  American  news¬ 
paper  publishers  who  make 
up  the  bulk  of  lAPA’s  active 
members.  But  it  was  at 
once  gratifying  and  a  little 
chilling  to  witness  the  lively 
questions  and  discussions 
we  set  off,  not  just  during  the 
formal  session  but  in  the 
many  conversations  for  the 
rest  of  our  time  together  in  Paraguay. 

It  was  gratifying,  of  course,  because 
we  wanted  to  give  our  colleagues  usefril, 
actionable  information.  But  the  interest 
was  a  little  chilling,  too,  inspiring  an 
epiphany  before  I  had  even  left  the  dais: 
Newspapers  of  the  United  States  are  the 
canary  in  the  coal  mine  to  newspap)ers  in 
Latin  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  are  that  aged  penguin  thrown  down 
the  icy  canyon  to  see  if  the  others  in  the 
colony  can  survive  the  descent. 

Our  hemispheric  colleagues  were 
extremely  interested  in  how  U.S. 
newspapers  got  into  the  fix  we’re  in. 


how  we  propose  to  get  out  and  what 
strategies,  if  any,  have  worked  so  far. 
There  were  repeated  questions  about 
online  operations  —  and  why  they  were 
not  generating  profits  anywhere  near 
the  volume  needed  to  replace  falling 
print  revenue.  Were  niche 
print  products  working? 

How,  exactly,  do  you  organize 
newsrooms  to  simultaneously 
report  and  present  news  in 
print,  online,  mobile,  video 
and  other  media? 

Most  of  all,  though,  our 
Latin  American  colleagues 
wanted  to  know  what  they 
could  do  to  avoid  our  fate. 

The  shining  city  on  the  hill, 
as  President  Reagan  once  called  us,  . 
was  no  longer  so  much  inspiration  as 
a  cautionary  tale  —  of  too  much  debt 
taken  on,  of  digital  opportunities  squan¬ 
dered,  of  the  arrogance,  as  Earl  Maucker 
put  it,  of  newspapers  that  thought 
they  could  endlessly  order  readers  and 
advertisers  to  do  things  their  way,  or  else. 

I  spoke  first,  so  I  got  to  issue  the  first 
warning  about  debt,  an  alarm  repeated 
throughout  the  session.  Debt  amassed 
for  growth  that  never  came  was  erasing 
still-good  operating  margins,  and  had 
ended  Wall  Street’s  love  affair  with 
newspaper  stocks. 


“With  the  end  of  funding  by  issuing 
stock,  with  the  credit  crunch,  and  with 
even  The  New  York  Times  Co.  bonds 
rated  as  ‘junk,’  newspapers  are  essentially 
selling  the  family  silver  and  all  the 
furniture  to  stay  afloat,”  I  told  the  IAEA 
members.  “They’re  borrowing  from  Peter 
to  pay  Paul  —  and  they  are  now  paying  a 
much  higher  interest  rate  to  Peter.” 

The  fortunate  thing  is  that  Latin 
American  newspapers  are  in  a  good 
position  to  benefit  from  the  U.S.  mis¬ 
steps.  Newspapers  there  are  almost 
entirely  family-owned,  with  no  pressure 
to  satisfy  a  stock  market’s  insatiable  de¬ 
mands  for  non-stop  quarterly  gains.  They 
have  been  historically  very  cautious  about 
debt.  A  good  example:  An  equipment 
vendor  lamented  to  me  in  Asuncion  that 
it’s  nearly  impossible  to  sell  anything  but 
a  used  printing  press  in  South  America. 

Latin  American  publishers  haven’t 
figured  out  the  Web  any  better  than  their 
North  American  counterparts,  but  it’s 
evident  they  are  determined  not  to  miss 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  mobile 
devices  —  in  a  region  where  the  great 
majority  of  people  have  had  cell  phones 
for  years  because  getting  a  landline 
phone  installed  has  always  been  a 
bureaucratic  and  logistical  nightmare. 
Sports  information  delivered  to  mobile  is 
especially  widespread  in  Latin  America, 
and  connects  newspapers  to  a  young 
and  male  audience. 

Still,  I  am  certain  American  news¬ 
paper  publishers  would  not  want  to  swap 
their  problems  of  revenue  and  budget¬ 
cutting  for  the  far  more  dangerous 
challenges  that  confront  their  Latin 
American  peers.  I  was  speaking  on 
behalf  of  all  the  others  on  the  panel  and, 

I  think,  back  in  the  U.S.,  when  I  said: 

“We  do  not  confront  the  chilling  reality 
of  Latin  American  journalists.  Narcotics 
traffickers  do  not  kill  or  kidnap  or  dis¬ 
appear  journalists  on  our  street.  Terror¬ 
ists  disguised  as  revolutionaries  do  not 
firebomb  our  offices.  Corrupt  or  despotic 
politicians  do  not  seek  to  strip  us  of  our 
freedom  and  livelihood.  We  stand  in  awe 
of  the  courage  of  our  colleagues  in  places 
where  those  things  do  happen.”  11 

Fitzgerald  is  an  lAPA  board  member 
and  E&P’s  editor-at-large. 
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